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CHINA’S NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


China’s tremendous needs of capital goods and equip- 
ment for the proposed Five Year Plan, even more than her 
requirements for the prolongation of the war in Korea, are 


( @:-: to put the senior partner of the Alliance in a difficult 


ition. It is doubtful whether speculation can justly go 
beyond that for the present, or view the position in terms 
of a “deadlock.” The anniversary of the Sino-Soviet Pact, 
on the eve of the lunar New Year, led to renewed genu- 
flexions in the direction of the Great Khan in the Kremlin; 
but if Mao Tse-tung was somewhat less laconic than usual 
Stalin’s reply was more so. ; 


It is true that talks which began in Moscow six months 


ago have not yet finished and that three negotiators are 


still there, though they may well be remaining on to deal 
with snags or other problems that may arise. It is said 
in agency despatches from Washington that the Chinese have 
been pressing for large amounts of industrial products, 
machinery, chemicals, railway and motor transport con- 
struction equipment and other goods for the national con- 
struction plan. Many of these things, it is added, are 
needed by the’ Russians themselves, | 


Certain it is that the ol asked for a ‘lot more 
than they are likely to. get, which is an elementary pre- 
liminary. .What is not known is whether they are getting 


less than they really expected. The most positive sign is 


the announcement of the Vice-Chairman of the Central 
Financial and Economic Committee in Peking that the 
national construction plans prepared by the various Minis- 
tries must be cut at once by 30% and all recruitment of 
workers for these schemes be stopped. The return of Liu 
Shao-chi, who headed the last delegation to Moscow, was 
followed by a long and dismal silence instead of the paeans 
of praise that might have been expected had the negotia- 
Sons ended happily for Peking. However, though he was 

ular head of the mission, he was probably more concerned 

ch getting tips on how the Russians arrange their elections 
and other branches of the technique of rulership than with 
the detailed economic talks. He himself said nothing till 
the Sino-Soviet Treaty anniversary, when he praised the 


alliance as a great. contribution to the triumph of peace 
and justice, adding that its main purpose was to prevent 
the rebirth of Japanese Imperialism. The alliance, he said, 
was entirely different from those in the non-Communist 
world, for it was based on the fundamental interests of 
the two peoples. But he said nothing on how the economic 
negotiations in Moscow had prospered, and as the occasion 
was appropriate for compliments it was almost certain he 
would have expressed gratitude had the Russians fulfilled 
expectations, 


It will be recalled that in a speech about the time of 
the change-over in the U.S. Administration, Mr. Averill” 
Harriman referred to a talk he had had with Stalin in 1945, 
when he was Ambassador to the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
dictator made it clear at that time that one of the reasons 
animating Soviet recognition of the Nationalists despite the 
Yenan-. regime was his desire to avoid future exorbitant 
demands for the industrialisation of China. These, he said, 
Soviet Russia could not meet. He could hardly go farther 
and say they were not keen on meeting them anyway. The 
line he took was that if China wanted to go in for large- 
scale industrialisation she would have to get her capital 
equipment from the West. 


The silence about the result of Liu Shao-chi’s mission 
cannot be wholly without significance apart from other in- 
dications that Uncle Joe is not so enthusiastic as he might 
be about it. It was very soon after he returned to Peking, 
and presumably made his report, that the Central Committee 
on Financial and Economic Affairs called the conference on 
Jan. 13 “to discuss the curtailment of this year’s building 
and construction plans and the reorganization of the present 
recruitment of workers.” 


The Vice-Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Chia Tuo- 
fu, who presided, told the conference right away that they 


had neither the material nor the requisite working force to 


carry out the building plans that had been drafted by the 
various. Ministries. Priorities had also to be changed, to 
put workshops first, warehouses second, and living quarters 


} 
| 
| 
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and offices third. The cut would have to be about 30% 


and the ministries concerned would have to reconsider their 
plans accordingly. 


Another. problem was the excessive recruitment of 
workers. The Vice-Chairman said that as a result of 
simultaneous recruitment, a fairly large number of workers 
had been recruited, but on account of lack of centralised 
lans, “great confusion” prevails. On the one _ hand, 
ijacking of the workers had occurred; on the other, satis- 
factory investigation and study of the number of permanent 
workers required and the type of workers to be made per- 
manent, as well as overall plans, are all lacking. Recruit- 
ment must therefore stop at once and check-ups must be 
carried out for readjustment in sections where there are 
too many or too few. Hereafter workers have to be re- 
cruited in accordance with the Peking municipal measures, 
which provide for unified recruiting through the labour 
bureaux and trade union councils. The North-east region 
has decided to transfer between four and five thousand party 
members and Youth Leaguers from the countryside to the 
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ranks of the building workers, adding that this measure| 
“quite necessary,’ and that experience of the North-eas. 
region will be available for all regions; | 


Mao Tse-tung’s call for the total application of the 
‘leaning to the Soviet side” principle in conection with 
capital construction as in all other things has naturally 
been taken up by the official spokesmen and newspapers. 
There is a very obvious effort to make it more palatable to 
the American and British-trained scientists and technicians 
who form the overwhelming majority of the outstanding 
technical personnel. The line taken is that “scientific 
technique in the Soviet Union has absorbed the scientific 
results of capitalist countries and developed further on 
the basis of the 30 years’ Socialist construction.” This 
may be ingenious but it is hardly likely to be convincing to 
those at whom it is chiefly directed. Nor is it calculated 
to gain much force from the lamentable experiences already 
suffered in industry by the distressing results to life and 


limb of the adoption of the Soviet emulation methods in 
industry and transport. 


CHINESE STATE TRADING CONCERNS| 


The huge number of State-operated general goods com- 
panies which have mushroomed in the past two years in 
China were sharply criticised by the Peking People’s Daily 
in an explanation of the decree ordering all of them to 
institute the so-called ‘‘Economic Accounting System.’’ The 
turnover rate of capital has become slower and slower, 
while capital has been rapidly increasing. The capital 
turnover period in 1951 was 202 days: in 1952 it was esti- 
mated to be slower by 17%, with\a substantial loss of in- 
terest thereby. Moreover, expenses on the circulation of 
commodities have increased year by year, and in the State- 
operated companies it has become “very alarming.’”’ In the 
East China State-operated company, ratio of expenditure to 
sales increased by 30% on average in the first half of 1952. 
This not only increased difficulties in operation, but also 


increased the cost of price of commodities, thereby reducing 
State savings. 


Much more serious, however, was the complaint about 
“blind allocation and inaccurate supply.’”’ The phenomenon 
of blindly allocating commodities without taking into con- 
sideration seasonal conditions and capacity for consumption 
has been very serious in the State-operated companies. The 
phenomena of stagnation and short supply developed through 
the head office’s blind allocation of commodities have also 
been very serious. Crude sugar was badly needed in Ping- 
yuan province, for example, but was sent to the North- 
west where nobody wanted it, so the consignment of 210 tons 
was sent back to Pingyuan and the loss involved in this 
round trip, on transport, storage and interest charges ex- 
ceeded 410 million yuan. The Tangshan General Goods 
Company was not informed of a market for such summer 
goods as mats and straw sandals until the autumn, by 
which time they were not required. Similar conditions 
occurred elsewhere, and quite possibly some of them were 
too bad to be detailed, But the trouble was summed up 
in the statement that huge amounts of State funds were 
wasted or held up and the timely supply of daily necessities 
Tequired by the people was directly affected. 


Another cause of criticism was the haphazard handling 
of the price differentials between wholesale and retail prices. 
In Shansi at one time the retail price of face towels was 
lower than the wholesale price. In many ‘places the at- 
tempts to expand the wholesale trade were based on lower- 
ing the starting price of wholesale goods so that the price 
became the same as that asked by the retailer. 


This sort 


of thing aggravated confusion in operation and management 


and adversely affected the marketing and supply of com- 
modities, 


These defects and mistakes seriously obstructed the 


| general goods enterprises from being further developed and 


weakened the leadership functions of State economy on 
other economic factors. Irrational systems and orga 
structures have been the cause of the growth and devel 
ment of such defects. For instance, as commodities an” 
allocated on the basis of administrative areas instead of 
being circulated in natural economic areas, the phenomenon 
of transporting goods in a roundabout way occurred. More- 
over, there were too many organs and they were dispersed 
in different places, so leadership (control and direction) 
cannot be easily strengthened. The leading officials also 
failed to realise the importance of planning work. They 
omitted to study the conditions of production and mar- 
keting or to investigate the fluctuations in the people’s 
power to buy, but blindly took in goods and carried out 
allocations at random. They did not understand that the 
major task of the general goods enterprises is to meet the 
people’s need for industrial goods, which requires er plans 
be drawn up on the basis of consumption. 


The Peking organ disclosed that these defects have 
continued over a relatively long period. They had not been 
discovered and rectified before because the general goods 
companies grew to regard themselves merely as a Govern- 
ment supply system. The cadres indulged in ways of “doing 
business without checking up the accounts.” They paid at- 
tention only to the need of fulfilling the task of recalling 
currency, without attaching importance to the implementa- 
tion of policies. They also fell into the bait of “selling 
goods allocated by the upper levels, asking for more funds 
when needed, and requesting more goods when the stock is 
sold out.’”? Such a concept of Government supply “inflicted 
heavy: loss on our economy, and it is hard to — the 
subsequent political losses this made.” 


Accordingly the State-operated companies are directed 
to implement the decision of the Central Ministry of Trade, 
which changed the system of commodity circulation in 
State-operated general goods companies, setting up wh 
sale stations and implementing the economic accounting 
system. This is described as “an overall reform of struc- 
ture and systems” of these companies and a key to better 
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{ in future. The responsibility of the ending, 
carry out this policy is emphasised. ~- 


Before the formal statement of the Chinese Prime Minis- AND 
ter on Dec. 24 on the’ proposed Five Year Plan, the. Ministry | . 

of Commerce announced that the “economic accounting | ey 
system?” must be introduced. in. all State-owned trading $. TRAVEL 
enterprises “as from 1953.” The system was to be observed | 
in the department stores right away so as to provide exam- 
ples to other institutions. 


A national conference on the dipattcn dint store trade | 

which ended on October 4 laid the groundwork for this ae 
move. The “economic accounting system” is described as 

a “scientific method” for the management and control of 

enterprises. It embodies the creation of “rational and 
healthy machinery” which, under the national economic- 
financial policy, carries out industrialized management and 
the planned accumulation of State capital. Industrial units 
enforcing the system are to be units for the formulation 


of various plans and will be held responsible for their fulfil- 
ment, 


The system calls for the co-ordination of Meididi and 
distribution, and for controls at all levels under the unified 
leadership of the Ministry. After the unification of financial i. 
and economic measures throughout the country since March, | ~ 
1950, the State trading agencies had adopted the practice SOUTH A FRI Cc A 
of high concentration of capital and the unified distribution | | 3 


Od 
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oeovee ¢ 
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and 
of goods. These measures helped the unification of the & its vi - : 
nation’s financial and economic measures, the stabilization { SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 
of commodity prices, the regulation of supply and demand, Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
and the flexible employment of capital in the fostering of BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG ete. 


kéypoint industrial production activities. However, the 


éxisting system of “turning in capital quickly” is in itself | | i 

| D hereienr to the fulfilment of the new tasks. BRITISH arti AFRICA 
“An official report from Peking goes on to explain that : 

the concentration of capital and the unified distribution of SOUTH AFRICA -We.- We 


goods not only constitute a waste of capital and time and. 
an increase in the cost of circulation of, supplies, but also 
affect the detailed plans on the part of the local managements 
and help to foster the growth of the system of centralised 
supplies, which affects accurate supply for local demands. 


Regular Monthly Serviée 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


The general goods system of the State trading enterprises | To 
especially is “universally and seriously attended by such SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 
phenomena as the accumulation of capital and stocks, the Reeul 

ar Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
slowness in turnover, the dislocation of supply and demand > TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 
and inadequacy in distribution. 

Communist official statements, except at. purge trials, 2 - Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 

always wrap up the terriblé mess the inexperienced bureau- } 


erats make of national economy and_ trade in general in 


| To | 
masses of words like the above. But when Bumbledom 4@. bk 7 5 Pode 

admits that these conditions are incompatible with the needs £ JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
of national construction and of the peéople’s livelihood, the (including BALI) 

Party jargon becomes a little clearer. _But it is pretty Special Holiday Roundtrip Dies 
certain that the “economic accounting system’’, provide 

though it may “scientific. means for the basic solution of & | Agents for 

this contradiction’, will also make confusion worse con- 

founded and lead a lot of people to the purge confessionals ¢ HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


in due course. Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Another characteristic Hieee of Communist jargon also 


suggests some of the failures of the sudden intrusion of the | Fitty years Experience of 
State into industry and trading. It is stated that before 4 R. FL. win serve vou WELL 
the economie accounting system is enforced there must be 
“a movement for the inspection of the business and é¢ontfol € Offices in maint: Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
situation” of the State trading enterprises. “Through such Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires; Amsterdam. 
a penetrative and concrete inspection, and the computation | AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
of losses, the whole body of workers (especially the cadres) | ' 
( be to realise Particulars gladly supplied by 
struction as a result o € ideology o the concentrate 
supply system.” On this basis, it is added, there shall be ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 
developed “rational recommendations to facilitate the gradual King’s Bldg. gfoutid floor, Tels: 28016/18: Hong Kong. 


enforcement of the economic accounting system.” 
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and offices third. The cut would have to ‘be about 30% 


and the ministries concerned would have to reconsider their 
plans accordingly. 


Another problem the excessive ci-uitment of 
workers. The Vice-Chairman said that as a result of 
simultaneous recruitment, a fairly large number of workers 
had been recruited, but on account of lack of centralised 
plans, “great confusion” prevails. On the one hand, 
hijacking of the workers had occurred; on the other, satis- 
factory investigation and study of the number of permanent 
workers required and the type of workers to be made per- 
manent, as well as overall plans, are all lacking. Recruit- 
ment must therefore stop at once and check-ups must be 
carried out for readjustment in sections where there are 
too many or too few. Hereafter workers have to be re- 
cruited in accordance with the Peking municipal measures, 
which provide for unified recruiting through the labour 
bureaux and trade union councils. The North-east region 
has decided to transfer between four and five thousand party 
members and Youth Leaguers from the countryside to the 
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ranks of the building workers, adding that this measure! 


“quite necessary,’ and that experience of the North-eas. 
region will be available for all regions; 


Mao Tse-tung’s call for the total application of the 
“leaning to the Soviet side” principle in conection with 
capital construction as in all other things has naturally 
been taken up by the official spokesmen and newspapers. 
There is a very obvious effort to make it more palatable to 
the American and British-trained scientists and technicians 


who form the overwhelming majority of the outstanding 


technical personnel. The line taken is that “scientific 
technique in the Soviet Union has absorbed the scientific 
results of capitalist countries and developed further on 
the basis of the 30 years’ Socialist construction.” This 
may be ingenious but it is hardly likely to be convincing to 
those at whom it is chiefly directed. Nor is it calculated 
to gain much force from the lamentable experiences already 
suffered in industry by the distressing results to life and 


limb of the adoption of the Soviet emulation methods in 
industry and transport. 


CHINESE STATE TRADING CONCERNS 


The huge number of State-operated general goods com- 
panies which have mushroomed in the past two years in 
China were sharply criticised by the Peking People’s Daily 
in an explanation of the decree ordering all of them to 
institute the so-called ‘‘Economic Accounting System.’”’ The 
turnover rate of capital has become slower and slower, 
while capital has been rapidly increasing. The capital 
turnover period in 1951 was 202 days: in 1952 it was esti- 
mated to be slower by 17%, with a substantial loss of in- 
terest thereby. Moreover, expenses on the circulation of 
commodities have increased year by year, and in the State- 
operated companies it has become “very alarming.” In the 
East China State-operated company, ratio of expenditure to 
sales increased by 30% on average in the first half of 1952. 
This not only increased difficulties in operation, but also 


increased the cost of price of commodities, thereby reducing 
State savings. 


Much more serious, however, was the complaint about 
“blind allocation and inaccurate supply.’’ The phenomenon 
of blindly allocating commodities without taking into con- 
sideration seasonal conditions and capacity for consumption 
has been very serious in the State-operated companies. The 
phenomena of stagnation and short supply developed through 
the head office’s blind allocation. of commodities have also 
been very serious. Crude sugar was badly needed in Ping- 
yuan province, for example, but was sent to the North- 
west where nobody wanted it, so the consignment of 210 tons 
was sent back to Pingyuan and the loss involved in this 
round trip, on transport, storage and interest charges ex- 
ceeded 410 million yuan. The Tangshan General Goods 
Company was not informed of a market for such summer 
goods as mats and straw sandals until the autumn, by 
which time they were not required. Similar conditions 
occurred elsewhere, and quite possibly some of them were 
too bad to be detailed. But the trouble was summed up 


in the statement that huge amounts of State funds were 


wasted or held up and the timely supply of daily necessities 
Tequired by the people was directly affected. 


Another cause of criticism was the haphazard handling 
of the price differentials between wholesale and retail prices. 
In Shansi at one time the retail price of face towels was 
lower than the wholesale price. In many ‘places the at- 
tempts to expand the wholesale trade were based on lower- 
ing the starting price of wholesale goods so that the price 


became the same as that asked by the retailer. This sort” 


of thing aggravated confusion in operation and management 
and adversely affected the marketing and supply of com- 
modities, 

These defects and mistakes seriously obstructed the 
general goods enterprises from being further developed and 
weakened the leadership functions of State economy on 
other economic factors. Irrational systems and orga 
structures have been the cause of the growth and mig ) 
ment of such defects. For instance, as commodities were 
allocated on the basis of administrative areas instead of 
being circulated in natural economic areas, the phenomenon 
of transporting goods in a roundabout way occurred. More- 
over, there were too many organs and they were dispersed 
in different places, so leadership (control and direction) 
cannot be easily strengthened. The leading officials also 
failed to realise the importance of planning work. They 
omitted to study the conditions of production and mar- 
keting or to investigate the fluctuations in the people’s 


power to buy, but blindly took in goods and carried out 


allocations at random. They did not understand that the 
major task of the general goods enterprises is to meet the 
people’s need for industrial goods, which requires that plans 
be drawn up on the basis of consumption. 


The Peking organ disclosed that these defects have 
continued over a relatively long period. They had not been 
discovered and rectified before because the general goods 
companies grew to regard themselves merely as a Govern- 
ment supply system. The cadres indulged in ways of “doing 
business without checking up the accounts.” They paid at- 
tention only to the need of fulfilling the task of recalling 
currency, without attaching importance to the implementa- 
tion of policies. They also fell into the bait of “selling 
goods allocated by the upper levels, asking for more funds 
when needed, and requesting more goods when the stock is 
sold out.’”? Such a concept of Government supply “inflicted 
heavy loss on our economy, and it is hard to estimate the 
subsequent political losses this made.” 


Accordingly the State-operated companies are directed 
to implement the decision of the Central Ministry of Trade, 
which changed the system of commodity circulation in -) 
State-operated general goods companies, setting up wh } 
sale stations and implementing the economic accounting 
system. This is described as ‘‘an overall reform of struc- 
ture and systems” of these companies and a key to better 


‘rk in future. The responsibility of the 


carry out this policy is emphasised. 


Before the formal statement of the Chinese Prime Minis- 
ter on Dec. 24 on the’ proposed Five Year Plan, the. Ministry 
of Commerce announced that the “economic accounting 
system” must be introduced. in. all State-owned trading 
enterprises “as from 1953.” The system was to be observed 
in the department stores right Kio so as to provide exam- 
ples to other institutions. 


national conference on the store 
which ended on October 4 laid the groundwork for this 
move. The “economic accounting system” is described as 
a “scientific method” for the management and control of 
enterprises. It embodies the creation of “rational and 
healthy machinery” which, under the national economic- 
financial policy, carries éut industrialized management and 
the planned accumulation of State capital. Industrial units 
enforcing the system are to be units for the formulation 


of various plans and will be held their fulfil- 
ment, 


The system calls for the co-ordination of purchases and 
distribution, and for controls at all levels under the -unified 
leadership of the Ministry. After the unification of financial 
and economic measures throughout the country since March, 
1950, the State trading agencies had adopted the practice 
of high concentration of capital and the unified distribution 
of goods. These measures helped the unification of the 
nation’s financial and economic measures, the stabilization 
of commodity prices, the regulation of supply and demand, 
and the flexible employment of capital in the fostering of 
kéypoint industrial production activities. ehh na the 
éxisting system of “turning in capital quickly” is in ‘itself 
( D beri to the fulfilment of the hew tasks. 


An official report from Peking goes on to explain that 
the concentration of capital and the unified distribution of 
goods not only constitute a waste of capital and time and 
an increase in the cost of circulation of, supplies, but also 
affect the detailed plans on the part of the local managements 
and help to foster the growth of the system of centralised 
supplies, which affects accurate supply for local demands. 
The general goods system of the State trading enterprises 
especially is “universally and seriously attended by such 
phenomena as the accumulation of capital and stocks, the 


slowness in turnover, the dislocation of supply and demand | 


and inadequacy in distribution. . 


Communist official statements, except at, purge trials, 
always wrap up.the terriblé mess the inexperienced bureau- 
erats make of national economy and_ trade in general in 
masses of words like the above. But when Bumbledom 
admits that these conditions are incompatible with the reeds 
of national construction and of the peéople’s livelihood, the 
Party jargon becomes a little clearer. ._But it is pretty 
certain that the “economic accounting system’’, provide 
though it may “scientific means for the basic solution of 
this contradiction’, will also make confusion worse con- 


founded and lead a lot of people to the purge confessionals 
in due course. 


Another characteristic piece of Communist jargon also 
suggests some of the failures of the sudden intrusion of the 
State into industry and trading. It is stated that before 
the economic accounting system is enforced there must be 
“a. movement for the inspection of the business and éontrol 
situation” of the State trading enterprises. ‘Through such 
a penetrative and concrete inspection, and the computation 
of losses, the whole body of workers (especially the cadres) 

‘all be led to realise the losses sustained by State economic 

nstruction as a result of the ideology of the coricentrated 
‘supply system.” On this basis, it is added, there shall be 
developed “rational recommendations to facilitate the gradual 
enforcement of the economic accounting system.” 
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The Peking Minister of Po has announced 


the 1953 State Budget to the Government 
February 12. 
yuan and expenditure is the same. 
ally observed, “revenue balances expenditure.” 
half of this sum (49.12%) is to come from taxation. 


Council on. 


THE BUDGET OF CHINA 


Estimated revenue is 233,499,100 million « 
As the Minister laconic- 
Practically . 


That 
ought to make every Chinese Finance Minister since history — 


began rise from the grave and prostrate himself nine times 


before the mightiest of them all! State-owned enterprises 
are to yield nearly 30%, credit loans and insurance 4.4%, 
and miscellaneous sources and the balance from 1952 will 
make up the remaining 16.51%, 


The 1935 Budget expenditure in the then ‘national 
currency was 1,055 million yuan and revenue 776 million 
yuan; and in 1934 769 million and 622 m. respectively. 
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“It was hardly’ to. the point to claim that whereas China’ 


had in the past three years spent 12,716,600 million yuan 


(or over U.S.$550 million) for water conservancy to help. 


repair the gross neglect of centuries, the U.S. Government 
was spending a mere U.S.$5 million. What he didn’t men- 
tion is that the United States (and mostly private enter- 
prise at that) is spending at the rate of U.S.$27,000 million 


annually on new equipment and industry, and that the 


volume of new construction to house all this new equipment 
and new industry as well as for other purposes is running 
at the rate of over U.S.$33,000 million! Each one of these 


_ heads separately doubles or trebles the entire Chinese esti- 


Military and debt expenditure in 1935 was 368 million | 


yuan, or 34.4% of the national Budget. 
The Finance Minister’s speech contained the significant 


admission that “while some equipment for new construction : 


can be ordered abroad, we must depend largely on the pro- 
duction of existing industrial enterprises,” which confirms 
the impression that the Russians were in no melting mood 
during the protracted economic negotiations in Moscow. 


Communist financial statements have become one of. 


the great wonders of the world. 


is doubtful whether 


they are meant to be understood by the outside world or. 
even by the peoples to whom they apply. But the Minister | 


invited the Council to see from the figures he quoted that, 
i truggle in Korea, the state of the finances 
and steadily progressing.’”’ He declared that it 
et of production and of construction, centred 
around industrial development—first and foremost heavy 
industry. ‘ Industrialisation has been the dream of all the 
Chinese people for the past 10 years,” he said in an as- 


tonishing tribute to all Chien Lung’s successors, and with an 


unblinking disregard for an inconvenient history. 


State Budget revenues were based on the expansion 


of production and increase in national income, he said. In 
the grand total of the revenue items, the proportion of tax 


payments and profits collected from State-owned enterprises 


and co-operatives is increasing year by year and will be 
increased to some 60% in 1953. The principal portions of 
the State Budgetary expenditures were in turn directed at 


“developing the national economy and raising the people’s 


material living standards and cultural level.” The appro- 
priation for national defence was also aimed at safeguarding 
the economic .construction and people’s livelihood. “The 


Soviet Union of to-day,” he said, “will be the New China 


of to-morrow.”’ 


The Finance Minister spoke quite truly when he said 


that the Budgets in capitalist countries are entirely different 
from those of the Communist bloc countries, though critics 
from outside would not stop short, as did Mr. Po, at the 
assertion that they are “solely in the interests of the bour- 
geois ruling class’—on which the middle-classes in the 


_ ficance,” meaning, of course, in terms of armed aig @ a 


U.K. with the unprecedented height of the income-tax and 


other levies, would make an appropriate grimace. How- 
ever, Mr. Po quotes Malenkov’s remark that the free world 
Budgets are merely “a means by which the billionaires can 
rob the people.” And yet Mr. Po goes on to admit that 


half the revenue budgetted for in the U.S. this year came 
. It is entirely characteristic 


from direct individual ‘taxation! 
of Communist polemics to introduce into a most unpalatable 
measure (115,000,000 million yuan in taxation) long dis- 
quisitions about other people’s Budgets and their iniquitous- 
ness. But the technique is wearing rather thin, and the 


toad under the harrow knows exactly where each tooth- 


point goes. 


_terests of the people, are compatible. 


mates! True, a cat can look at a king, but one expects 
a Finance Minister, even when indulging in romantic as- 
tronomics, to have a sense of proportion. 


When he taunted ex-President Truman with claiming 


that they had used the powers of government to promote 


the people’s welfare, he failed to note that the spectacular 


feature of U.S. construction has not been the negative one 


of building dykes and dams to prevent floods but the posi- 
tive one of vast power schemes, whereby the U.S. now 


) generates nearly 400,000 million kilowatt hours of electric 


energy—nearly half the whole world supply! It may seem 
wholly unnecessary to interject this, but it is wrong to let 
even the wildest perversions of a responsible Communist 
Minister go by default. 


The Budget proclaims the guiding principle of financial 
expenditure. It is to concentrate the use of State capital 
on the development of industry of the “most decisive signi- 


It is asserted that this fully accords with the interests 
the industrialisation of the country and the 
interests of our people.” Communism is so militant a force 
that: this expression is natural enough, though before it came 
to government it had been associated only with militarists 
who always put military power before everything else. - 


It is not a consistent verdict of history that the two 
things, military industrialization and the fundamental in- 
There is first the 
highly dubious outcome of such policies. Secondly, there 
is the process itself as it is carried out in a Communist 
State. The balance that one finds in a country like Britain, 
with its own conception of the Welfare State and its scrupu- 
lows regard for the rights of labour; and even in highly 
Capitalistic countries like the U.S.A., is never found or 
even sought in the Communist State. There we have the 
principle of steady growth, tier upon tier, with the ample 
development of the industries furnishing consumer goods 
to the workers as the first necessity. Heavy industry is 


then superimposed upon the waar sessed well developed light 
industries. 


Communism bypasses the needs of the people and con- 


cerns itself almost wholly with the needs of the militant 


State which by its very nature and expansive tendencies 
sooner or later forces other States to concentrate, like 
itself, upon military power industries. The process trans- 
forms the working-class to the role of overworked cattle, 
all the more detestable to true humanitarians because of 
the -unutterable cynicism in which the policy is framed. 
For it is always “the working class’ which is invoked, 
when the dictators are thinking only of themselves and 
their fanatical creed. And the working-class pays not alone 
in endless and ill-rewarded labour for the fictitious pride of 


possession and power with which the Communist > 2 @ ) 


stimulates its spirit while simulating the slave-driver 


The Peking People’s Daily made it quite clear, in an 
editorial on the Budget, that “the financial receipts of our 
country are derived in an increasingly marked way from 


‘fundamental 


Me reh 


> creative labour of the working-class; from the increased _ 


oduction, elevated productivity, lowered production” ‘cost 
and raised ‘profits of State enterprises.’”’ This fact, it added, 
vividly bears out what a great leading role the State economy: 
of the working-class and of Socialist character could play 


in our country. Apart from direct taxation of the individual, . of. the whole railway, and parts of this project had been 


59.79% of the total gross State revenue.in 1953 is to come 
from the profits and tax payments of. State enterprises and 
co-operatives. It means, of course, that the consumer pays 


all the way, from far longer. hours and more arduous and. 
unrelieved toil to the higher -cost he pays for everything 


he_ buys. 


The Communists. boast that in oo ae to. fulfilling the: 


State plan, the working-class in North-east China created 


extra wealth which was the equivalent of 16 million tons: 
This was, as usual,. 


of grain (9,600,000 million yuan). 
held up as a target for the other regions, and. in 1952 


the similar campaigns launched in North China, North-east, 


East China and North-west resulted in the creation of extra 
wealth amounting to 22,000,000 million yuan. This figure 
is brought out of the realm of astronomy down to recog- 
nisable earth by adding that it represents the equipment. of 


100 textile mills with 50,000 spindles each. So the medicine 
“Thus we 


must be just as before, only in bigger doses. | 
can visualise that if all State enterprises throughout the 


country tap their potentiality and universally step up pro- 
a tremendous amount of wealth will undoubtedly. 
be created for the State;’” a comment which reveals the 


duction, 


vast difference between industrialization which is dominated 


by the elevation of standards of living of the people; and | 


industrialization which is dictated and ene by the 
demands of State power and pelf. 


Already the, complaint is made—and it re- 
{ \tedly in the Finance Minister’s long Budget statement—'’ 
viat the norms or production standards established hitherto 


were much too low. These “comparatively backward quotas’”’ 
are stepped up. Hereafter ‘average advance quotas” must 
be the standards, and the significant admission is made 
that it will thus be “a little difficult to achieve production 
and profits over and above plans.’ The “conservative”’ 
tendencies that still exist “to a serious extent” cannot be 
eliminated in one or two years’ time. The trade unions 
elsewhere would blink at the use of so euphemistic a term 
s “conservative,” for what the Communists means by it is 
very much the sort of thing the trade unions have been 


organised to create—hbasically, respect for the rights of the 


working man, decent hours, protection against oppression 


by the “bosses,” and the right to a fair share in the wealth : 


he creates. It is certainly a strange destiny for what used 
to be called the labour movement—to become the serfs of 
the machine that it did so much itself to create. 


Now the working-class are told they can and must do 
very much better than they have ever done in the past. 
There are figures to prove how much more can be done. 
If all industrial departments lowered production costs by 
one per cent in all State enterprises, 1,000,000 million 
yuan of extra revenue could be made for the State. If the 
Ministries of Commerce, Foreign Trade and Food could raise 
the percentage of turnover of capital from .2.45 to 2.68 
times per annum, 3,000,000 million yuan of extra revenue 
could be made—again of course for “the State.” All waste 
of capital must be eliminated and the admonition carries 
also the admission that State enterprise hitherto has been 
responsible for gross evils now seldom charged to the account 
of any efficient big business enterprise in non-Communist 
countries: serious bureaucraticism of leadership in the 
hierarchy, and self-centralism, subjectivism, arbitrary deci- 


‘ ‘as, commandism, in the case of the officials a little lower 
wn, as well as “love of pre-eminence, conservatism, and 


backwardness.” It was stated, as an example of the “love 
of pre-eminence’ which appears to be venal among the 


Communists, that the personnel concerned planned the 


Chengtu’ station of the new railway to Chungking, which 
serves a city of 750,000, on a scale to serve a city of 6,000,000 
population. The plan even called for laying 200 kilometres 
of track in the city itself—or two-fifths the total length 


carried out when it was stopped. 


In commercial departments, another 2,000,000 million 
yuan of State funds were tied down due to the failure to 
make “penetrating investigation” of market sales and other, 


failures of planning, or of lack of planning.. This amount. 


was nearly one-fifth of the total investments for economic. 
construction of the country. Such waste “‘of State capital’ 
was intolerable. “Only when we have successfully fulfilled 


this huge task (the 1953 plan) can the five year plan of 


national construction make a good start,’”’ said the People’s 
Daily, which implies that the Budget, though not a specific 


part of the National Construction Plan, is “an important 


link in ensuring the realization of the aie National Con- 


‘struction Plans.’’ 


(The Chinese Budget for 1953 will be dealt with in subsequent issues 
of this Review). 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE 


Kann 


Borrowing: 


- In dealing with this subject I shall not refer to the 
current government debt which, by the close of Janua 


aggregated 267.8 billion dollars. On the other hand, it 5 


of exceptional interest to delve into the rarely discussed 
problem of private debt within the United States. As long 
as trade and industry are booming this delicate topic might 
advance claims for passing over its merits in silence. But, 
as soon as the boom turns into gloom there might be out- 
standing significance attached to the interwoven subject. 


It is at no. time easy to analyse and correctly evaluate 
the importance of the complicated problem. Having accom-’ 
plished this in a lucid manner is the merit of the exception- 
ally well-informed and popular Washington Weekly “U.S. 
News & World Reports’, from the columns of which the 
following facts are narrated here in condensed form," 


As so many other branches of commerce and fines: 
in the United States the rise of private debt is at ita zenith, 
-@ factor which calls for serious pondering. Recognizing 

the delicacy of the problem, the Federal Reserve System. 
recently decided to put on the brakes by raising its interest 
vTates. Such an increase in the basic cost of interest will 
reduce benks’ willingness to lend out funds to business 
enterprises or individuals, In order. to camprehend~ the 
gravity of the situation, it must be shown what figures are 
involved and who are the debtors: (figures in billions of $) 


Home mortgages 


Corporations long-term debts 66.2 
Business loans from 279 
Farm debts 14.9 


Actually private debt in America at the close of 1962 
has reached a total. of about 300 billion dollars, compared 
with $141 billion in 1945 and $210 billion in 1949. The 
high status as of the close of 1952 indi¢eates that private 
debts in this country exceed the obligations of Government 
and States combined. Only seven years ago, private debt 
was barely half as large as public debt. To express it in 
simple words, the current American habit of purchasing 
on time has pushed the obligations of businesses and fami- 
lies to levels which justly might be considered near the 
limit of reasonableness. It should not be overlooked that, 


parallel with this steep upward Move, Federal and States 
debt also is mounting. 


Grouping of Borrowers 


In its customary thoroughness “U.S. News and World 
Reports” delves deeper into. the subject matter and supplies 
particulars pertaining to each group. 


Families: Owe now nearly 24 billion dollars, not count- 
ing mortgages on homes. This obligation is four times as 
much as it was in 1945. When world war II was on, there 
was a serious shortage of new cars, refrigerators and other 


* In gratefully acknowledging the enumeration of the foregoi facts 
to “U.S. News & World Reports’, a periodical unconnected with the 
Government, I wish to state that before doing so, special permission was 


obtained from the management and, moreover, that contents renwain the 
copyright of the said Weekly vis-a-vis other parties. 
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items, some of which were not even procurable for ab. let 
- alone instalment buying. Seven short years later families 


were invited to buy everything on credit, any. article that 
industry can produce. Nowadays every family has at least 
one car. Out of 10 parties whose homes have electricity 
installed, nine own refrigerators, electric irons and radios, 
Two in three houses have electric washers and toasters. 
One of two of these homes is cleaning with vacuum and 
entertains with television. Small down payments (and 
sometimes none) and long terms within which to pay off 
by instalments is a sine quo non with even the small 
man. The 16 billion dollars due by those numerous house- 
holds represent seven times the debt load which was not 
a burden in 1945. Im the course of 1952 instalment debt 


rose 22%, encouraged no doubt by the lifting of credit 
controls last May. 


Home Mortgages: Not counting mortgages on farm 
homes, or on large apartment houses, debts on homes alone 


EVIEW 


have risen to 59 billion dollars. This means thrice as much 


as the load stood in 1945; and this kind of obligation still 
is growing fast. Huge as family debts are, it ought to be 
considered that they are only half as voluminous than sav- 
ings, bank deposits, holdings of government bonds and 
other quick assets. And in relation to current incomes 
they are, not higher than what they stood in 1940. As long 
as prosperity is with us, the net position ‘does not appq 
serious, But. what would happen if incomes turn down? 


Business Debts: These also refused to stand still. In 
fact, advances granted by banks to businessmen now are 
three times as high than what they were in 1945. 


' Corporations for their part have doubled their short- 
teyrm debt since 1945. Their obligations now aggregate 
about 100 billion dollars in the form of bank loans, ac- 
counts payable and other short-term obligations. On the 


other hand, corporations in general have so many quick- | 


cash assets on hand, that these debts are not excessive. As 
a matter of fact, manufacturing corporations boast of quick- 


) 


cash assets in sums more than double their short-term 


debts. 


jae debts corporations have not increased to 
a noteworthy extent. The total of their long-term obliga- 
tions, mostly in bonds, amounts to slightly over 66 billion 
dollars. While industry’s capacity since 1945 has doubled, 
its long-term debt of corporations has mounted about 75%. 


Farmers: Have more than doubled their debt since 1945; 
it now stands at about 15 billion dollars. This is actually 
but little more than what farmers owed in 1929. Farm 
debt though has been on a new rise since 1948. 


Farmers big debt. rise is in production loans, i.e. credit 
sponsored by the Government. As farm prices have strongly 
deelined for more than a year, farm produce has been put 
more and more under government loans. 


Speculators Credit: This was the source which blew 
the lid off the market in 1929. However, nowadays, when 
stock operators cannot get more than 25% on their shares, 
the situation is by no means dangerous. 


In Summation: It must be cdasi@eesd that private deve 
by the close of 1952 has risen to a level above the annual 
national ineome of the nation. And all debt in this country, 
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March. 5, 1953. 


Dai. and to twice the 
income. Any important decline itt that inconie is liable 
make debt look threateningly large. 


The Picture Industry | 


theatre companies in this country. The causes for this 
retrograde step were mainly to be found in the rise of 
television; but also in the absence of good films, In 1946 
the stock of 20th Century Fox had ‘exceeded’ $60. By 


1952 it had dropped to 12. Since then the shares were 


divided into Fox Films and National Theatres. “In the be- 
ginning of February of the current year both these shares 
witnessed a comparatively fast advance from $3%% in 1952 
to $6 in 1953, as far as the Theatre Company is concerned. 
20th Century Fox rose from: its low of $8% in a862 to its 
present level of $16. 


The reason for this prosperity symptom (in which other 
theatres participated) is really more. hope than substance. 
Quite recently 20th Century signed an agreement with a 
French inventor, named Henry Chretien, for a new three- 


dimensional film camera, functioning by means of special i 


attachments fitted on ordinary movie cameras and_ projec- 
tion machines. Apart from these.attachments, only special 
screens are needed for the new process, which is. styled 
Cinema-Scope. Up to. now Fox Films have a three-years 
contract with the inventor, with a view of testing the effects 
upon the public of the new invention. About 5 months ago, 
another system of. producing three-dimensional films was 
tried.out in New York, but the. basic procedure is vitally 
different from the French and probably: so 
simple as the latter. | 

\) Fox Film has made the new: ‘process vilinble ye its 
 pfincipal competitor, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and. production 
by the new system was to start on February 16. Other 
film producers also will be pataeitteth to use the innova- 
tion. 


| While the new uplift cinemas’: 
tion and induce the general public to once more bolster 
up box receipts, it would be premature to expect immediate 


outstanding results. This view is based upon.the following 


considerations: (1): Movie theatres cannot be expected to 
convert their apparatus before they have had an _ oppor- 
tunity to watch the outcome of the various. three-dimen- 
sional processes. (2) While the three-dimensional. films 
represent a’ novel attraction and a real improvement. in 
viewing the picture, it: still is a problem whether the in- 
dustry will be able to meet the challenge by television. 
(3) A large New York theatre, which was first in showing 
three-dimensional films made by has cull 
houses, but is losing money. 


Considered from these it is 
not to be over-optimistic at this juncture. Possibly it might 
be good policy to hold cinema and theatre stock for a hoped 
for long term growth. Viewed: in the aight of current 
factors, it is a 


Capital Offerings © 


January of 1953 one of the loreest. 
in connection with new. capital. offerings. The move. not 
only continues, but appears to be promising further suc- 
cess. We are on the eve of a huge new offering of .$200 
million dollars by debentures to be issued by Allied Chemical 
Corporation. This represents the largest single public, debt 
offering by an industrial concern in the — of American 


ance. 
Other industrial for February er: ‘rather in 
Bonds for $30 million. 


‘one week ending February 14) are: 
by the Tennessee Gas Transmission; debentures for $25 
‘million by the May Department Stores; $25 million’ ‘in 
debentures by~J. I: Case Co.; 100,000 shares pref. at $100 


of General Interest 
The past dozen years have been very disquieting for; 


chewing is falling off. 
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by the Equitable Ga Co.; $12,500,000 debentures 
Food Fair Stores. These Weekly fare is apart from 
Municipal and other public bond issues. 


General Motors declared a quarterly dividend on com- 
mon stock of $1 payable March 10 to shareholders on 
record on February 11. The market hoped for a larger 
distribution. ‘In place of C. E. Wilson, until recently 
president of General Motors (but now - Secretary of De- 
Harlow H, was elected new president of 


R. Stanley. Dollar, Werte - in the Far. East, became 
a limited partner in Dean Witter & Co., brokerage house. 
He is presidént of the Robert Dollar Co. and of Globe 
Wireless, Ltd. 


Sears Roebuck, United Airevate’ International Nickel 
and Atlantic Refining, each announce a uasterly dividend 
of 50 cts per share, 


At present about 110,000 persons of J apanese ancestry. 
live in California. This. represents about 60% of the 
Japanese population in U.S.A... Of the. Californian Japanese 
about 75,000 live in Southern California. A very: large 


percentage is engaged in flower and 
gardening. 


On February 5 and 6th very severe hiseten péotered. on 


the New York Stock Exchange. Even skilled physicians 


could not diagnose the cause. But as a result of the sharp 
declines a trifling 2% billion dollars: was chopped off the 
value of: quoted stocks. 

Nevertheless, observers remain optimistic as to busic 
ness turnover and profits during the .first half of 1953. — 


Taxes, though high, are not above last year’s level; en- 
hanced labor costs are equalized by larger turnovers. 


Raw cotton from the 1952 crop keeps on moving into 
Government loan stocks, the total by now having exceeded 
1.6: million bales. A year ago: loan holdings amounted to 
merely 465,000 bales. It is expected that collateral hold- 
ings will exceed 2.5 million bales; this means that 17% of 
the crop will be under Government loans, prnins 2% last | 
year. 

Most of American smokers adhere to itor “While 
cigars are just holding their own, pipe smoking and tobacco 
In the course of 1952 .American 
tobacco manufacturers were responsible for the output of 
about 4389 billion cigarettes.. Recently the change from 
ordinary to king sized cigarettes has made rapid headway. 
While king sized cigarettes produced by the big five (mainly 
American. Tobacco Co.) in 1951 aggregated 48.6 billion, 
their output in 1952 has risen to 75.4 billion large 
cigarettes. 


In the course of the past year antibiotics, the so-called 
wonder-drugs, have seen the largest growth amongst com- 
modities: Output of these in 1948 was 243,000 pounds; by 
1952 they had reached 1.4 million pounds. ‘Another article 


.. of phenomenal growth is T. V. sets; which are being sold 


now ‘as quick as they are manufactured, much ‘to the 
disadvantage of radio receivers.’ Other gadgets of out- 
standing growth are home - farm pairs. as well as 
cloth driers. 


On 12 13, literally thousands of articles 
hitherto under price control, were given their liberation. 
As regards vital metals, like iron, copper and aluminum, 
while price controls continue, the position has been eased 
in this manner: after defense industries have been supplied 
‘in full, private manufacturers are at liberty to bid for 
existing supplies. There is an over-supply of cattle (though 
not of pork), resulting in falling prices: However, the 
new Secretary for Agriculture, Benson, does not contem- 
plate price supports. 


- 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN’ SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


PART ul 
INCOME AND ‘EMPLOYMENT a, (1) ° Large surplus of population on the land, some- 
_.. The elemental problem of South and Pd aon Asia times, offering an all but inexhaustible supply of agricultural 
is the all-prevailing poverty of most of the people. It is labour; | 
of long standing and has coloured all social attitudes and (2)  Consequent. downward pressure on industrial and 


customs. Compared with it every other social deficiency is 
minor. All the causes of this poverty cannot here be 
traced; but to ascribe it to any one cause alone, whether 
it be over-population, landlordism, ‘colonialism, lack of 
capital investment, indebtedness, ill-health, illiteracy, caste 
systems or beliefs and habits of the people, is obviously to 
oversimplify the issue. 


Income.and wages 


A few additional facts sei the level of incomes, and 
especially wages, will help further’ to illustrate the poverty 
of the region. Unfortunately, available data on this sub- 
ject are so sparse that no conclusive comparative statement 
can be essayed. However, estimated per capita income in 
constant prices for many countries in the region in 1949 


and 1950 were still below the prewar figures, Ceylon being — 


an outstanding exception. In the case of Japan and the 
Philippines, the rate of recovery has been impressive. Indo- 
nesia and Malaya have probably benefited on the whole 
from a rise in prices of export commodities. On the other 
hand, the situation in Burma and aaecarinags for — has 
not improved in recent years. 


While money wages have necshili gone up, they have 
not in a number of countries kept up with the rise in the cost 
of living. Real wages in the Philippines and India have 
not as yet reached the prewar level. Notable improvements 
have, however, been reported for Ceylon and more recently 
for Malaya and British Borneo. There has also been a 


tendency in some countries to make extra bonus payments 
in addition to wages. 


Wage rates vary more widely than in the fully in- 
dustrial countries. In the same industry and locality there 
may be a divergence of 100 per cent between the wages 
paid for the same work by different employers—especially 
when one of them has the right, usually acquired by an 
advance of money, to command the whole family of an 


employee without additional payment. Moreover, the 


rigid wage schedule is often applied by an employer to 
workers of widely differing functions and attainments. 
Where the modern side of the economy is dominated by 
one industry, as in parts of Malaya and Sumatra, wages 
in other industries may be related to that industry’s standard 
remuneration for unskilled labour, while rates in other parts 
of the country have a far wider range. Averages are 
misleading when it is not known how large a proportion of 
the working population covered receives the lowest, the 
highest and the median wage. Thus, in Thailand, wages of 
unskilled rural labourers vary by 100 per cent, in the 
Philippines by several hundred per cent. In -Indonesia a 
sharp distinction exists between the wages paid by the 
large estates under foreign management and by the’ in- 
digenous growers of the same commercial crops—the reason 
being that the product of the indigenous growers tends to 
be less standardized or of lower quality and brings a. lower 
price. In the Philippines and in Ceylon, probably because 


of the larger numbers of secondary industries, wages in 


traditional employments tend to be higher than they are 
in neighbouring countries, 


A report of the Asian Advisory Committee of UN 


mentions the following major depressive influences on wage 
levels: 


except in the cities. 


‘Europe. 


or wild sources of food and fuel. 
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urban wage rates exerted by et low levels of earn- 
ings in the rural areas; 


(3) Steady growth of camden cad consequent in- 
crease in the supply of unskilled labour; 

(4) Stow and limited economic development with con- 
sequent lack of.adequate avenues of employment to absorb 
the steadily expanding wage-earning class; . 

(5) Hiring: of workers by jobbers who exact from 
them a heavy commission; 

(6) Ignorance and illiteracy of the workers, in some 
areas unfamiliarity with the money economy, awareness of 
weak bargaining position, and consequent willingness to 
work on any terms offered. — 

Mention is made, further, of the depressing influences 
of custom and tradition on wage rates—for example, the 
use of supplementary payments in kind; the loans by which 
certain classes of employers (especially in the small in- 


dustries but also in agriculture) keep workers in their debt, 
thus preventing them from seeking other employment; the 


exploitation of members of the worker’s family; and the 
lack of training facilities that would help the unskilled 
labourer to move on to a better-paid occupation. 


still operate with considerable strength in South and Sout. 
east Asia. One other factor deserving mention is that the 
employment of skilled workers in modern industry was in 
the past largely limited to Europeans and members of 
privileged minorities. 


The impetus for the improvement of labour conditions 
did not come primarily from the higher ranks of labour, 
It came to an unusual extent from 
governments impelled to do something about the matter. 
In recent times, the increased complexity of productive 
processes, both in commercial agriculture and in industry, 
augmented the capital investment in modern enterprise and 
brought to the scene scientifically.trained: personnel from 
Under the influence of the new type of manager, 
many of the large concerns learned that it was in their 


interest to reduce the labour turnover by improving con- 


ditions of labour and by bringing wages to a level permitting 
decent living standards. The combination of these ten- 
dencies has led to minimum-wage legislation in most of 
the countries. Burma, India, Pakistan and the Philippines 
have set up industrial tribunals whose decisions are binding. 


If information on wage levels is scanty, that on the 
earnings of self-employed cultivators, share-croppers and 
artisans may be said to be almost entirely lacking. The 
income of these classes is often made up of different cate- 
gories of earnings, including both cash returns and payment 
in kind, ‘perquisites such as a share for their own use in 
land cultivated for others, and often, free access to common 
The same return which 
one tenant farmer receives for his own labour may be re- 
ceived by his neighbour for the combined labour of himself, 
his wife and three or four other members of his family. 
One may use a good part of his time and that of 


family in supplementary. pursuits—as craftsman or car 

or public servant—while the other derives all of his incom. 
from cultivation of the land. An owning farmer who, in 
-debt to a trader, is obliged to sell the trader most of his 
‘output below market price may be worse off than a share- 


These 
influences, in spite of much legislation. +6‘ control th ) 


) 


| 

| 


cropper under a lenient indian’, Generally, however, the 


( rene is poorer than the tenant, and the tenant 
rer than the owning cultivator. 


Conditions of ctl and employment in agriculture. 
Lack, of security of land tenure in South and Southeast 


Asia is often considered one of the greatest causes of un- 
productive land uses,. of underemployment and of_ social 


unrest. Considerable areas still are close to the tradition 


of shifting cultivation under.which ownership itself is a 
somewhat vague concept.. The cultivator has a right to 
the land he. has cleared. as long as he uses it, the right 
also, as a rule, to. return to it after a period of years 
when. it will have. recovered something of its former fertility. 


Many agricultural. people. in less-developed areas have been 


traditionally more concerned over this right to use than 
over the right to own—right to a fruit-bearing tree or to 
a fishing location, for instance, rather than right to a piece 


6f land. that is of’ no value until it has been cleared and 


prepared for use. With this background, and in the absence 


of improvements costly in labour, the peasants of some areas | 


still are rather unaware of the advantage of long-term 


tenures. The prevailing short tenures in fully settled areas, 


on the other hand, result in. the main from population pres- 
sure and land hunger.. In some parts of the region, they 
drive rents and land values to fantastic heights. — To preserve 
the market value of his land, the owner in some parts 
of India has charged.a. rent .no tenant could afford to pay 
and which, in fact, he. never fully collected, Repenting the 
performance from year to year. 


Most of the tenancy agreements are ona Salaiaiiniahanslias 


of the crop. The landlord’ divides his farm or 

ate into segments which he lets to tenants who assume 
| nsibility for all operations. Sometimes the landlord 
OF draught animals, tools and seed: Where the hold- 
ing is small or the rent particularly high, the advance of 
grain to feed the tenant’s family until the harvest is reaped 
is part of the agreement—a part without which the tenant 
often cannot exist, as his own share in the produce is not 
large enough to see him through the year. The landlord, 
by means of this advance, obtains a hold over the tenant 
that permits him to exact additional services, as occasion 
may arise—services not specified in the (usually) verbal 
agreement. Numerous studies have shown that such services 
(and sometimes ‘also gifts, expected on such occasions as 
the entertainment of guests by the landlord), can be ex- 
tremely onerous. The demand for them rises with increased 
tenant competition for the land. 


In their details, the customary tenancy arrangements 
differ widely. Some reach back for centuries, some have 
been influenced by the presence of large estates in the 
vicinity or by the marketing requirements for particular 
crops. Sometimes the tenant. engages for part of the time 
in auxiliary labours. For example, in addition to working 
a holding for one landlord he may also sell his services as 

a labourer to another. Sometimes (this system is common 
in the Philippines) a tenant will. lease more land than 
he can work and then sublease part of it to others at much 
higher rents—a speculative procedure that may eventually 
elevate his status to that of a large tenant farmer or an 
owner, but is quite as likely to plunge him into destitution, 
particularly if he must borrow the money or grain with 
which to pay the rent on the larger holding. 


Another method of raising cash, often ai eaiiad to 

in Java, is to lease apiece of land, then immediately 
lease it to a dealer’ in ‘the crop to ‘be raised (usually 

2), who will employ the » original tenant as 
‘wopper with payment. of an advance on» the) cultivator’s 


prospective share.’ Where a peasant is entitled to a share 
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in common land, as is often the case in Java and in parts, 
of Indochina, he may pawn his right in it to a merchant- 
moneylender for whom he subsequently works as a share- 
cropper. “In’short, there are many variations on the central: 
theme of insufficient land and indebtedness. 


High® productivity of the land does not 
ensure a high income for the peasantry. It usually is an 
effect of population pressure and may be obtained at a 
disproportionate cost in labour. Having passed through 
several hands, a piece of fertile and valuable land is as 
likely as not ‘inthe end to bécome part of the dispersed — 
estate of an absentee landlord, who lives in a town and, 
either personally or through an agent, can easily replace 
a refractory tenant. Sometimes a change in tenancy occurs. 
merely because the owner has discovered a potential tenant 


family composed of more members, hence more likely to 


get the last ounce of return from the land by their joint’ 
labour, without additional cost to himself. It is true, of 
course, that landlord-tenant relations in many parts of the 
region are regulated by customary law; but except where 
there is plenty of land still to be had for the clearing, as 
in parts of Thailand and Burma, that law is rarely kind 
to the man who is without property of his own and therefore 


forced to accept terms originally, perhaps" centuries ago, 
ie by the law of conquest. 


‘The social and political influence of the and- 
owners has been much greater than that of industrialists 
in South and Southeast Asia, and land legislation is generally 
far less advanced than is labour legislation. The increase of. 
tenancy over owner farming has been a phenomenon. common 


_ to practically the whole region, following upon economic 
basis—or, rather, the tenant pays his rent with an agreed © 


distress and growth of population pressure. It was discussed 
as a threat to agricultural production at the Asian Regional 
Conference of the International Labour Organisation, and 
is recognized as a serious problem in reports of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 


Since the war, popular demand for sicniiisisieeeainile ‘hae 
reforms has increased all over South and Southeast Asia. © 
It has been reflected in political independence movements 
and partially explains a number of popular movements and 
civil disturbances that have followed upon independence. — 


Ceylon is relatively more fortunate than other coun- 
tries of the region in that it suffered less severely from the 
war and its Government has been able, without interrup- 
tion, to pursue a. continuously more effective programme 
of land and related reforms in the interest of the indigenous 
peasant population. In Pakistan the pressure of population 
on cultivable land is much less severe, and the problem of 
absentee landlordism is not serious. 


The reform of land tenure occupies 
of the attention of governments throughout the region, 
with particular emphasis on transfer from tenancy to pea- 


sant ownership. In India, where one-third of the agricul- 


tural population have been tenant cultivators and. another 
third agricultura: labourers, laws providing for the transfer 
of: about half of .ndia’s total cultivated area to peasant 
ownership are under consideration or already enacted. In 
Burma, where by 1939 one-third of the land had fallen 
into the hands of money-lenders (largely Indians) chiefly 
as a result of the depression, a Land Nationalization Act of 
1948 has. given all. holdings. above a certain size and all 
holdings. of non-agriculturalists: into the BoNession of the 


- Government for redistribution to peasants. 


‘Change in ownership or tenure rights on GuliWated 
land will not, of course, increase the acreage of land available 
for production in a land-hungry area. Various plans of 
population resettlement and of land reclamation are also 
under consideration, in order to establish a more rational 


adjustment between population and resources. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Rural indebtedness | 


The. vital system of credit in the rural areas’ 
supplied to a large extent by moneylenders. Their business: 
activities are usually concerned with. crop cultivation,: jungle 
produce and cottage industries. The credit which they 
extend is usually paid off by produce and/or labour. Their 
rates of interest are exorbitant, frequently 100 per cent 


or more, and ‘repayments may involve serious labour. ex- 
ploitation. 


Legislation. against usury exists in some form in nearly 
every country but it is frequently ineffective. The debtor. 
is so dependent on the moneylender or the landlord (often 
the same person) that it would be quite easel nade for him 
to seek legal redress. 


Many people in these areas live in debt, ha: in debt, 
and their children inherit their debt. In the rural areas 
indebtedness may become a mechanism by which a. peasant 


is reduced to a tenant and a tenant sometimes reduced to. 


practically a serf. Moreover, elimination of creditors «or 
credit.may give only temporary relief. A. study of rural 
indebtedness in Punjab, Pakistan, for instance,: shows that 
36 per cent of the families surveyed were again in debt 
(mostly to friends and relatives) in the first quarter of 


1950, 2% years after the mass exit of Indian moneylenders. 


A greater proportion of the debt was incurred for unpro- 
ductive purposes, such as domestic expenditures, marriages, 
death dinner and funeral expenses. Only 1.3 per cent was 
for agricultural improvement and 21.2 per cent for the 
purchase of cattle. 
nature of the problem. Aside from the fundamental need 
for higher and more secure income, a change in the cultural 
pattern also suggests itself. 
true for most parts of Southeast Asia. 
sidies to rural credit and promotion of co-operatives have 
been recognized as remedies in most of these countries, 
Their effectiveness has, however, been limited where income 
is very low, owing to the difficulties of mobilizing resources 


(either by the government or by the “Pac a ag in 
relation to the need.” 


Plantation labour | 


Between the areas of agricultural and industrial. em- 
ployment in South and Southeast Asia there extends the 
large area of estate cultivation. It is a form of enterprise 
that applies certain techniques of mass production. Estate 
cultivation employs millions of workers drawn from com- 
mun'ties in every stage of cultural development. The 
greater part of the population of Malaya has been brought 
there by the rubber growers from areas in China, India and 
Java, where the arts of husbandry were highly developed. 
In contrast, the tea gardens of Assam draw their labour 
largely from aboriginal populations whose agricultural 
methods are much less refined. (About one-half of the total 
aboriginal population of Assam and neighbouring states is 
thus employed for part of the year). 


Labour conditions on plantations have grently improved 
in recent times. However, in spite of better food, better 
housing, medical care, and many amenities formerly un- 
heard-of, unfortunate practices that grew up in the past 
still have vestiges in contemporary labour management. 
Child labour is still employed. Women are still sometimes 
obliged to perform unsuitable and unhealthy tasks. Forms 
of discipline have been retained in some instances that are 
contrary to human dignity and contrary to modern ideas 
of efficient—and profitable—labour management. The origin 


of the plantation system in slavery looms as a madi over 
the region’s labour relations. 


The recruitment of labour for the tea gardens in pana 
is governed by an Emigrant Labour Act of 1932 that has 
since been amended. Prior to this, the deception and cor- 
ruption practised by the recruiting agents was notorious, 


These facts point to the recurrent. 


a tus. 
The above situation is probably, 


Government sub- 


tion. 
- compel large numbers of peasants to seek employment away 
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as. ‘was the suffering of the recruits, both individuals 


an? 
families, in transit and after. arrival. 


‘While aborigir, ) 


labour still predominates in this industry, its welfare is”. 


now protected by government agencies. Machinery. has. 
been created for strictly voluntary enlistment of workers 
on the basis of correct information’ on’ the conditions of 
service; Teasonable arrangements for’ transportation; ‘the 
labourer’s right to repatriation after three years of service 
or in the case of sickness, at his employer’s expense; his 
right to suitable employment during the whole contract 


period; and his right to his full wages. 


These are today standard conditions of plantation em- 
ployment throughout the region. Employers have always 
favoured the use of foremen and workers as labour re- 
cruiting agents in their home districts, because the small 
commission they receive from the employer, if any, (in addi- 
tion to that which they are permitted to deduct from the 
labour recruits’ wages), costs very little. But even under 
good general supervision and with direct payment of wages 
to each worker this system is often contrary to the 
worker’s welfare. Under it the contract worker still is 
dependent upon the man who has hired him and who, alone 
of management personnel, may speak his dialect and know 
his home conditions. The labour agent thus may have undue 
power over the worker and, in addition to his rightful com- 
mission, extort additional payments and services. This is 
a common experience in many parts of the region and a 
reason why most of the governments would prefer the 
substitution of a public employment exchange system for 
private recruiting by employers. But it takes resources 
and administrative experience to set up so complete a public 
It is difficult in situations where labour must 
often be drawn from far places, where many of those who 
for the first time enter wage employment have no noti- 
of what will be required of them, and where the tempora 
separation of a family or the removal from a community 
of many of its young men may have unfortunate social 
consequences. The question whether it’ would be wiser 
to transplant whole communities to the vicinity of major 
centres of employment has been raised; but many plantation 
managers now favour the recruitment of men accompanied 
by their families because it makes for social peace, con- 
tentment and a parva labour turnover. 


Migrant 


Apart from for employment on plantations, 
there are also other occasions for extensive labour migra- 
The density of population and the smallness of farms 


from their homes. The registration of job-seekers at city 
labour exchanges increases during the months of seasonal 
unemployment on the land. Severe unemployment in 
Colombo, in 1948 and 1949, was traced to a cessation of 
intensive wartime activity in the rural areas. India ex- 
perienced increased migration to, and job-seeking in, the 
cities as a result partly of demobilization and partly of the 
influx of over 5 million people after partition. There is 
also a large seasonal movement between town and country, 
set into motion less by fluctuating employment opportunities 
in the former than by the unemployment of a landless rural 
proletariat. 

As postwar projects of rehabilitation and development 
get under way, random migration has tended to become 
canalized and to form new regular currents of seasonal 
movements of workers. Asian workers do not as easily move 
their permanent residence from one place to another as do 
those of more fully developed regions when occupational 
opportunities shift from one locality to another. Migration. 
therefore, is likely for a long time to come to perplex { » 
public authorities. with its particular problems. 

£upervision of migrant workers in transit is essential 
for the efficient control of epidemics. The Pasteur Institute 
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; Indochina has demonstrated that unfitness of migrant 
orkers for publie works can be reduced by 20 per cent 
and more with the administration of simple preventive mea- 
sures. In Malaya, health controls set. up at immigration. 
ports have long helped to reduce the morbidity rates among. 
Chinese and Tamil workers; but internal migration still has 
its dangers to the public health, 


Considerations not only of health but also of the 
destitution into which migrant workers are liable to fall 
have led to legislation and administrative provision for these 
matters in several countries of the region. 


Child labour 


Both in agriculture and in industry, it takes time to 
overcome the old-established practice of considering the 
whole family as the unit of breadwinning activity. This 


- practice is in keeping with the family-centred tradition of 


self-sufficient communities where the welfare of the individual 
is bound up with that of the whole society, and where. mutual 


claims and responsibilities in the community are not very — 


different from those within the family: itself, The child in 
such a society: is. amply protected from exploitation for 
another’s gain; But with the impact of the money economy, 
Asian society has become more individualized, and. the: 
employment of children. both inside and outside their homes 
can be used by outsiders for their own ends without regard 
to the children’s welfare. A device of the unscrupulous: 
small employer is that of forcing a debtor to hand over one 
of his children to serve in the creditor’s home, on his: 
farm, or in his shop, without pay. “Apprenticeship”, in 
some small urban industries of the region, is. a euphemism 
(% child slavery. Since with the high interest rates in 

gue the debt may never be fully: paid, the child sometimes 
remains all his life the servant of the creditor. Arrange- 
ments of this sort are now illegal in most parts of the region; 
but the concept that the payment of a father’s debts is a 


sacred duty of his sons, even if it costs them their freedom, 


still prevails widely, and the labour inspectorate is not. 
everywhere strong enough to prevent such practices. 


Nearly every country: of the region has: enacted child 
labour legislation of one kind or another.. But the old 
habits are difficult to break. Owners of shops and small: 
factories still live in the mental atmosphere of pre-industrial 
society and, accustomed to seeing: children help: their parents 


in their village homes, find nothing wrong in setting: them 


to work on more arduous and dangerous tasks: in mills and 
factories. Where measures for the protection of child and 
juvenile workers have been effective, it has been raarvenicect 
in the larger industries and at urban centres: | 


Industrial labour 


It will be clear from, what. has; gone before that. South 
and Southeast Asia suffers. many difficulties and obstacles, 
in the way of improvement. of its, labour conditions. The. 
same could be said. of any other region that has but. recently 
come within the orbit. of the, money, economy, but it is. es- 
pecially true of a region that teems with underemployed 
manpower and is held back in its development. by poverty. 
and, ill-health. In spite of these drawbacks; the region can. 
show examples of courageous social innovations paralleling 


its technical achievements. in harticnlar localities. and in- 
dustries. 


Being. for the most devoted: to. the 


; _.of consumer goods, the industries of the. region, spring. from. 


e handicrafts.and modest. village. shops.of. the pre-industrial 
éra. It is to be noted, however, that. this development 
differs in one essential point from that. which: in Europe. 
took place at the beginning of the. Industrial Revolution: 
there were no models, to follow, then, no methods to copy, 
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no protective laws that could be extended and made to fit 
new situations. South and Southeast Asia, a region that 
suffers from being late in the world of POGUATy, can never- 
theless profit from experiences elsewhere. 


No useful purpose would be served by illustrating here 
in any detail the unsatisfactory labour conditions that 
prevail in the region’s urban centres of industry. They 
haye. often been described, and much has been done to im- 
prove them. That effort was arrested by the world econo- 
mie depression (though this also gave rise to significant 
advanees in some directions). It was brought to a virtual _ 
standstill by the exigencies of war and the conditions im- 
posed by enemy occupation. Even to recover prewar stand- 
ards has in some of the countries become a task of vast 
magnitude. International authorities have acknowledged the 
substantial progress that has been made in the last few 
decades in the improvement of conditions of work in this 


region. But many plans and aspirations have not yet been 
fulfilled. 


_ A special difficulty in South and Seutheast Asia was 
and is that. a very large part of the industrial activities 
is carried on in small units. The owners often have neither 
the. means nor the knowledge required to bring their esta- 
blishments. up to reasonably satisfactory standards in matters 
that affect the worker’s. welfare. Moreover, many of these 
small employers are of foreign extraction, and employ a 
particularly defenceless. class of people, the indigent im- 
migrant. Many of the small employers, both indigenous 
and alien, have themselves. risen from a humble position in 
society and, since they have achieved success by working 
hard and long, often in the face of adverse conditions, they 
fail to appreciate the need for modern standards in such 
matters as length of the working day and working week or 
the provision of facilities for physical and mental recreation. 
Where larger concerns possessed of ampler means and 
greater managerial knowledge, are in competition with these 
small factories, their labour policies are liable to represent 
a compromise. The prevailing low standards of labour 
efficiency and output may make them feel that they cannot 
afford to install the costly devices by which employers of 
labour in industrially more-advanced countries must satisfy 
the demands both of their labour force and of public opinion. 
The circumstances, then, are not propitious for a very rapid 
improvement in labour conditions, except for two factors: 
the growing self-consciousness of labour and the growing 
concern of the public authorities. 


Recognition: of the. right: of labour to organize for the © 
purpose: of collective bargaining is relatively recent in South 
and, Southeast Asia, and is: not yet fully and: firmly esta- 
blished, In most countries: of the region, unions are legally 
subject. to. strict contrels and registration procedures. The 
governments regard them as basic instruments in any serious 
effort to improve. conditions of employment and have taken 
administrative action, to. encourage their growth. In prac- 


tice, unions have until, very recently been confined to a 
few industries. 


The uneven development of labour organization has 
corresponded’ to the uneven development of other factors. 
in the economic life. Over large parts of the region, the 
majority of wage-earners still are regarded, and still regard 
themselves, as servants and not as independent sellers of an 
essential’ contribution to production. The attitude of em- 
ployers. tends to. be paternalistic, not only in the traditional 
local industries, such as sawmills and small village factories, 
but also, in the: larger modern enterprises. In the former, 
a, personal relationship: exists that expresses itself not only 
in, overtime. work, without pay and in personal services but 
also. in. gifts. and: loans to employees; in. the latter, em- 
bryonic organizations. of: labour resembling company unions 
are often to be found. Trade unionism is also hampered 
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by. the continuing of family and ‘sectional 


loyalties in the minds of many labourers. 


Since the Second World War, however, labour. organise i 
tions have made substantial progress, although in a few . 


cases, because of political schisms, the unions have not 
maintained the peak strength reached in the ‘immediate 
postwar years. Gains in membership, frequently impres- 
sive, are reported for most countries between 1947 and 1950: 
Burma (41,000 to 260,000), Ceylon (169,000 to 179,000), 
India (1,609,000 to 3,279 000), Pakistan (79,000 to 320 000) 
and the Philippines _ (BB, 000 to 370 :000). In general, the 


stated membership at any given time is less important than © 


the will to organization and collective action, which is spread- 


ing among more and more types of workers.’ . 


In general, the governments of South and Southeast 


Asia are taking the. initiative in measures to correct un-. 
Some of them give priority . 


satisfactory labour: conditions... 
in their budgets to the creation of. administrative apparatus 
more adequate to that task than it has been before. 
them are taking a constructive part in the joint councils set 

up. by various international. and regional agencies, and 


especially by the ILO. One large group of recent enact- 
ments deals with the regulation of wages and wage pay- 


ment. These’ cannot, of course, entirely overcome a chief 
obstacle to the ‘improvement of’ working conditions: the 
extremely low productivity of’ labour and the low evaluation 
of labour that results from it. “Much remains to be done 
to bring labour conditions in South and Southeast Asia up 


to modern: standards, but the dynamic for that endeavour 


already 


‘and 


Like all countries having large sectors of their economy, 


geared to the,export of raw materials, the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia are under the constant threat of 
sudden and uncontrollable large-scale unemployment. When 
world demand for a commercial .product. diminishes or col- 
lapses, as it did during the world economic depression and 


during the war, tens or hundreds of thousands of bread-. 


winners are deprived of employment.. It cannot be as- 
sumed that they will be smoothly absorbed by the communi- 
ties of food-preducing farmers from which they or their 
fathers. have. sprung. A sudden cessation in world demand 
for rubber or a political change like the partition of India— 
which separated the jute growers of Pakistan from their 
accustomed market—sends its distressing influence to an 
outer fringe of rural communities that have had no direct 
part in the production of the particular commodity in ques- 
tion. The growth of commercial agriculture in modern 
times has introduced a new element of insecurity even in 
sectors of Asian society that, to a greater or lesser extent, 
continue their inherited way of life. Under their established 
mores they: must provide for the stricken families. 
situation’ is worse, ‘of course, it 
migrant workers; many of the community’s own members, 
normally engaged in producing for a market, are deprived 
of their means of livelihood, when the community as a 


whole has to-Some degree come to depend on income from 
the of distant: markets. 


Apart from such cataclysmic is, 


in “every part of the region, cyclical and seasonal. unem- 


ployment, and, furthermore, a very serious and widespread 
condition of underemployment. :. The facts are insufficiently 
known. but it has-been estimated that in the Philippines and 
in parts of India-only one-half or orie-third of the work- 
days each year are productively utilized. Theré is chronic’ 
underemployment: because the land ‘and capital ‘at ‘the ‘dis- 
posal of. the. small: producers: are inadequate ‘to ‘keep’ them’ 


fully .employed;- this: partly: accounts also’ for the extensive 
seasonal unemployment. 


tain forms of enterprise, 
of labour, and, unless accompanied by increased. efficiency, 


All of | 


| The 
if, in addition to returned: 
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Diversification of production is a recognized means. ot 
reducing underemployment and . seasonal unemployment. 
Since it aims at a reduction in the labour reserve of the 
it- also tends to raise the price 


the price of the goods produced, Areas dominated by a 
monoculture or by a few large industries have been averse 
to anything that might lessen their competitive ability in 
the world market, while countries that consume the products 
or, utilize them. to feed their own: industries have likewise 


‘not encouraged | in the past changes that would increase the 


cost of living of their own workers or the cost of their 
raw materials. 


In several of the countries extensive unemployment has 
been caused by recent political events. Pakistan, for 
example, has faced a peculiar twofold problem resulting 
from the partition. On the one hand, the tremendous influx 
of destitute Moslem refugees—originally some 7 millions— 
created the necessity of providing them as rapidly as possible: 
with means of livelihood; on the other hand, the exodus 
of non-Moslems, especially from West Pakistan, adversely 
affected many kinds of economic activity, such as that of 
cotton-ginning mills, rice-husking mills and small factories, ' 
as well as banks and business houses, without which it is 
difficult for the productive enterprises to function. While 


inthe rural districts additional manpower can usually be: 


absorbed without difficulty, employment opportunities in the. 
cities lag far behind the demand for jobs. Thus, in the 
second half of 1949, of 112,000 Pakistani registered at 


public employment exchanges, only 28,000 of them succeeded 
in finding work. 


In India, the loss of ode revenue resulting from th 
partition, as well as the disruption of certain trades and 
industries, has accentuated an unemployment problem that. 
was of serious dimensions before. It slowed down expendi-: 
ture on public works and the rate at which capital could 
be fed into new and greatly needed productive enterprises. 
Part of the difficulty is that, in spite of the existence of. 
public employment exchanges, the demand for jobs remains 
in excess of the need for workers. In addition, there is 


technical unemployment, partly because of a surplus of 


specialized workers in certain branches of transportation, 
commerce and large industry, and partly because the village 
and cottage industries of the country have since the war 
been hit by new competition from more fully industrialized 
countries in search of Asian markets. India also suffers 
from the low standards of physical efficiency among its 
workers, already referred to. They keep down the man-hour 
output to a point at which low wages hardly compensate 
for low output in the labour cost. 


The Burmese problem is reportedly threefold: chronic 
underemployment over the greater part of the rural area; 
the loss of industrial work opportunities through the destruc- 
tion by war and strife of plants and plant equipment; and 
the withdrawal of foreign capital since Burma’s separation 
from the British Commonwealth. The last-named affects 
more especially some thousands. of workers in oil fields, 
mines, cement works and other large plants.. Locally-owned 
industries also have suffered from recent events. For 
example, most of the sawmills of Rangoon had to close. for 


lack of lumber, the supply of which was held up by disrup- 
tion of traffic on the waterways, . : 


The ‘Philippine Government speaks of «<frigtional” un- 
employment as-a special problem: 
is aggravated when the demand for labour and the demani _ 
for jobs do not meet. This is a symptom of a society where 
labour, .éven ‘though unskilled, already is somewhat, 
specialized. “Destruction of factories during the war was. 
all the more distressing in its social effects for this reason. 


it is a condition which 


1953: 


ae Ceylon there is apparently ‘4 great deal of seasonal 
nemployment; and it, appears from reports of this Govern- 
ment that a large. part of ‘the population is permanently 
underemployed. Relief of unemployment here is attempted 
in general. by introducing broad measures to strengthen the 
economy, and in particular by building up the productivity 
of labour, by encouraging co-operative enterprise (especially 
in the manufacture and distribution of consumer goods) and 


combatting of usury. 


One paragraph in India’s cai to the “fall employ- 
ment” inquiry states a condition that obtains in a large 
part of the whole region of South and Southeast Asia: _ 


, the primary nature of the employment prob- 
“fois in ‘ite country is the existence of a chronic state 
of underemployment of the available man-power. This 
phenomenon appears in the form of. disguised. unem- 
ployment in agriculture and industry (a high propor- 


tion of which is still‘in the handicraft or cottage stage). 


with the resultant low productivity of labour and de- 
pressed standards of living. The elimination of ‘struc- 
tural unemployment’, disguised or, in some instances, 
visible, by adequate economic ae Th continues, 
therefore, to be the main desideratui | 


Such economic development, the report adds, involves 
relief of population pressure, a proper balance between 
agriculture and. industry, modernization of agriculture, and 


mobilization of national and international financial and 
technical resources. PS 


It is sometimes said that the growing density of ‘iis 
tion in large parts of the region and the chronic. under- 
employment of the villagers make for the absence of am- 

More and more people are set to work on smaller 


ition. 
( ¥ua smaller resources; there is an excess of manpower. for 


the work to be done. The increasing manpower, lowers 
efficiency; there is little incentive to economize human effort 
through labour-saving devices. All the governments. of 
South and Southeast Asia, in one way or another, to. one 
degree or another, are trying to break this. vicious circle, 
by reforms that strengthen the farmer’s and the wage- 


earner’s economic position, and by the increase of literacy 
and education. 


SECURITY AND DESTITUTION 


Because of lack of data, it is difficult to compare the 
living standards of the population groups engaged in sub- 
sistence farming and in production for a nearby | 


economy. But the less-advanced groups do enjoy a boon 
that is rapidly being lost by those ‘drawn into the realm of 
modern commerce and into the fringe of modern life. They 
enjoy the security of strongly organized communities. These 
do not readily permit the individual to sink into helplessness 
and despair. No matter how serious his misfortune, unless 
he has offended against the customary law and is expelled 
from decent society, he is upheld by the tradition of mutual 
aid. The family still is the social unit. Popular opinion 


does not yet fully recognize civil and penal statutes that 


make the individual alone responsible for his actions. 
Beyond the family loom the clan, the caste, the community. 
The granaries to be found in many villages of the region 
serve the common needs of the local society, though they 
rarely suffice to make up for a serious crop failure. The 
effectiveness of mutual aid as the principal reliance of people 
when in trouble varies, of course, with the cultural history 


_and social experience of the different societies. 


} However, the situation has somewhat changed in recent 
times with the rapid growth of commercial agriculture, 
with the withdrawal of large numbers of villagers from the 


market 
with those of groups which have fully entered the money — 


traditional round of activities, and with the growth of popu- 
lation. Production for distant markets, and with it sub- 
jection to. world fluctuations. in demand. and price, has in- 
troduced a new element of chance, different in its character 
and .effects from the familiar unpredictability of nature. 
New marginal classes of. destitute have sprung up, for 
whose .sustenance the modern economy fails to provide. 
ok for the relief of destitution has not. yet, in South 


and Southeast Asia, reached a stage of organization and 


implementation that would justify use of the term “social 
insurance”. But important beginnings have been made, 
programmes for future development have been adopted, 
and the machinery for the relief of exceptional distress— 
such as that occasioned by a crop failure, by war, or by 
banditry—has been established. Most of the decrees and 
laws have come into being in answer to major or minor 
crises that threatened to provoke unrest and crime, or in 
other ways to injure the stability of the State. And these 
crises, except in the Philippines, have more often arisen 
in urban than in rural areas. As a result, one finds most 
of the highly developed measures for social welfare con- 
cerned with the large cities, or else so circumscribed that 
in effect they apply only to urban labour and to the per- 
sonnel of key economic enterprises. 


The transition from the older to the newer ways of 
life has created grave social problems. The loosening of 
family and community bonds appears to have produced an 
increase in juvenile delinquency, particularly in the cities 
of. the region, where its social causes can be traced to 
overcrowding and to the temporary replacement of war- 
destroyed housing with barracks, hutments, refugee camps 
and other makeshifts. Hardly any of the cities in the re- 
gion have open spaces adequate to provide healthful exercise 
for young people; none -have well-equipped and properly 
supervised playgrounds for younger children in‘poor neigh- 
bourhoods. Urban growth has been unplanned, as a rule, 
and has produced breeding grounds for every kind of crime. 


Vagrancy of children and minors has resulted from the 
general tendencies already noted; and few of the countries 
in the region are yet equipped to deal with it, either re- 
medially or preventively. Not only are facilities usually 
lacking for a suitable separation of different classes of 
offenders, but there is also a great lack of trained personnel. 
Juvenile offenders are often sentenced to internment in 
orphanages and other homes for destitute children, with 


the result that the dividing line between institutional care 
and punishment is obscured. — 


In. South and Southeast Asia the problem of handi- 
capped and infirm people who cannot support themselves 
in a normal way has likewise been aggravated by the growth 
of the money economy, urtanization and the substitution of 
wage-eerning occupations for subsistence farming. There 
are vast numbers of persons disabled by disease and malnu- 
trition, many of them without the customary claims on 
family or village. Their presence is evident in the cities, 
least noticeable in the least developed communities. In 
the urban districts many go on the streets and beg. In 
the villages there is some mendicancy, too, but more often 
that of professionals—members of itinerant groups that 
have attracted to themselves all manner of homeless folk. 
In times of crop failure, of course, mendicancy grows 
enormously, in the countryside and in the towns alike. 


It must be realized that, in general, the social assis- 
tance provided through the family or local community is 
necessarily of a rudimentary nature (from a material and 
technical point of view), limited by the resources, skills 
and knowledge available to the villagers. Furthermore, 
poverty may be so widespread and intense that the traditional 
mutual aid and ready charity of village people often do 


not suffice ; to. maintain the local blind: and the fe-wne those 
afflicted with ineurable. diseases, and. the old. jal 


recent report ‘of the International Labour 
its activities in’ Asia and the Far East mentions the sho 
of resources: and: practical facilities for public care of nt 
stitute groups: in® the région, and recommends a number 
of steps designed to make as large as possible’ a number 
of disabled people self-supporting (any other way of taking 
care of them is economically impracticable). All the gov- 
ernments of the region here under review do have legislative 
and administrative provision for the relief of disabled per- 
sons; but the provision is usually neither large enough nor 
sufficiently differentiated to meet the varied needs of handi- 
tapped. persons. Professional knowledge of the _ best 
methods of rehabilitating the handicapped is as yet little 
diffused through the less-developed areas. 


Governments of South and Southeast Asia, 
with the many disabled and mendicant, face a fundamental 
problem regarding the extent to which. their limited facilities 
and financial resources should be devoted to the relief of the 
destitute, who represent but a fringe of a. vast population 
that is always on the edge of. destitution, and the. extent 
to which these facilities and resources should be devoted 
to preventive. health measures and measures: _ 
general. standards of ving. 


Natural ‘calamities and war 


A major source of. insecurity arid destitution that has 
-. had wide repercussions in the. area has been the periodic 

occurrence of. seyere natural disasters. Where individuals 
are technologically unprepared to protect themselves against 
floods, droughts, insect. pests, storms, earthquakes, epidemics 
and ‘other natural misfortunes, they are apt to react to 
these. occurrences - with fatalistic acceptance. Governments 
in. South, and Southeast. Asia,. concerned as they are both 
in continuing production and:in social welfare, have often 
found themselves handicapped in their effort at rehabilitation 
after a natural disaster by the seeming indifference of the 
affected’ communities. Traditions of self-help and of 
mutual help may suffice to mend the fortunes of individual 


sufferers, but little may be done be mend the broken dam 
or to build a new one. 


In 1948, the Ganges flooded 1 ,410,000 hectares -of 
farm land, destroyed 4,000 villages, and made over 4 million 
persons homeless in the Uttar Pradesh. 
the Indus destroyed 184,000 hectares under crops. and 
damaged or ruined 3,500 villages in West Pakistan. All the 
major rivers of Burma and Indochina, passing through 
gorges many miles in length, are liable to send huge waves 
roaring down to the plains, and to convert vast expanses 
of fertile farm land into lakes. At a recent conference of 
experts on flood control in Asia it was recognized that pre- 
vention of such disasters is linked up with the economic 
development of the areas where floods are liable to occur. 


The Governments ‘of Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, 
Pakistan and Vietnam, among others, are studying protective 
devices in relation to the development of hydroelectric power 
and, with the assistance of foreign experts, are formulating 


multipurpose Projects to remove the menace of 
floods. 


In Ceylon, as in. India and... 
droughts also have oecurred in recent times.. A general 
crop failure from drought in 1947 produced widespread 
distress which was augmented when later in the year many 
of .the districts affected .were prevented by floods from tak- 
‘ing advantage of the growing season. In that one fiscal 
year alone, the Government'of Ceylon had to spend more 
than 11 million rupees for the relief of drought ‘sufferers 


‘and: alittle under 2 of ‘flood 
sufferers. 


- the people, 


In the same year, 
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Second World War also had 
for the region. «Its effect; well* as that: of: enemy 

cupationand ‘of :postwar civil disturbances, where these 
took :place,:' have’ been felt in: many phases of” the of 
The per capita national incomes of most’ coun- 
tries of the region, as: noted above, were seriously reduced, 
the Burmese by 48 per cent: No ‘comprehensive study has 
been mgde to ,show.'the. havoc wrought- in -fields of: no‘ less 
urgent. social. concern; ‘the’ disruption of social patterns by 
the removal of large numbers of young men through re- 
cruitment for labour. services; the interruption of habits of 
regular work by years of guerilla warfare and by tem- 
porary abandonment of settled communities for the relative 
safety of the hills; and the later problem of assimilating 
thousands of. young men whose adult experiences were limited 
chiefly toparticipation in resistance and guerilla movements. 
The setback to education from the closing and destruction 
of schools, and later the retarding effect on school teaching 


.- of the loss of books and teaching equipment, can also be 


counted among the more serious social consequences of the 
war,, In the Philippines nearly 7,000 schools were totally 
destroyed and about the same number partially wrecked. 
Higher education, in the Philippines and in Malaya, came 
to a virtual standstill with .the closing. and destruction of 
secondary schools and colleges, the looting of libraries and 
laboratories, the interruption of research and the loss of 
records. In Burma, almost one-third of the school buildings , 
in ‘urban areas were destroyed or damaged beyond repair. 
The loss of the university has been estimated at US$2 


million, 


However, the Second World War also had a jolting 
eevee upon the minds of the peoples of South and South- 
‘east Asia. Peasant populations that had taken little interest 
in the outside world were deeply and directly affected, a 
began to concern themselves with problems in world rela- 
tions that had had little meaning for them before, Even 
those who saw little of the war itself felt its impact through 
sudden’ demands on their labour, through food rationing, 
through lack of familiar commodities on the local market 
and through the rise of prices. This experience helps to 


‘explain the unanticipated growth of political consciousness 


in many parts of South and Southeast Asia. 


The political independence movements, in turn, have 
served as major forces of social change and have converted 


ri of the prevailing unrest into positive aspirations. 


Since the war the process of economie and social trans- 
formation of at least a large part of the region has become 


increasingly apparent, though change is at different paces 


and.in different forms in the different countries. New forces 
of the spirit have been released by increased mobility and 
communication among millions of people. Far-reaching 
economic and social reforms took place before the war in 
nearly all the countries of the region; but a greater aware- 
ness of world standards has, during and_ since the war, 


Sharpened popular discontent with a poverty rarely challeng- 
‘ed before, and. with limitations on freedom previously ac- 
‘cepted as inevitable. 


ed, one hears rather less today of “fatalism”. 


As possibilities of action have widen- 


Change has become more rapid both in the dentin of 


economic relations and in that of culture, often with un- 
‘predictable turns. Méasures taken to increase production, 
‘to raise’ living standards, or to shift authority from heredi- 


tary right to’ the right of competency, may at any poin* 


be diverted from their purpose by some conflicting: trei 
‘unwittingly ‘set in. motion. 


life in such a region more secure and prosperous is beset 


The tremendous task of making 


with difficulties that spring from the growing instability of 
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old institutions, customs and attitudes. Parts of the 
ial structure still stand firm while others are crumbling. 
“One element in the situation, noted by many observers, is 


a shift in authority and are away from older ge Se 


of leadership and rule. 


In the local community, still are 


strong’ in determining the status of families and individuals, 
but that status is increasingly challenged by newly-establish- 
ed wealth and by education. In the family, the authority 
of the elders—who traditionally decided what plot of land 
should be sold, bought, leased, or rented, who should marry 
whom and what dowry should be offered, how the work was 
to be assigned to the members of the family, etc.—is 
increasingly opposed by the judgment of younger men. As 

a result, while the old forms of etiquette—the deference 
ie to the aged and to privileged status—continue every- 
where, they are often hollow, and the real decisions are 
often made by those with the largest stake in, and eetest 
knowledge of, the matter at issue. 


In a society as yet only on the threshold of popular 
education, those who have had a little schooling enjoy a 


distinct advantage over those who have not; and those who 


are fully literate or have had even a modicum of secondary 
education exert considerable influence on public opinion. 
One of the strongest forces for further change, apparent 
almost everywhere in the region, is the influence exercised 
by teachers, local officials and professional personnel train- 
ed in modern schools, because such persons can mediate 


between the representatives of the government and the local | 


people. It is for this reason that in their plans for social 
reforms so many of the governments of the region lay stress 
on the necessity of having resident in each district and in 
(x of the larger communities persons familiar with local 

ditions who also are well enough educated to understand 
and interpret the wishes of the central authorities. Numerous 
reports express the view that new programmes of sanitation, 
improvement of farming methods and co-operative enter- 
prises of all sorts succeed to the extent to which such 
projects avail themselves of the services of local residents 
who are trusted by the villagers and who are able to under- 
stand the meaning of, and the reasons for, the particular 
actions urged on the community. -- 


It would be foolish to minimize the tremendous ob- 
stacles—economic, social and psychological—that stand in 
the way of social development in South and Southeast Asia. 
It would also be unwise to assume that the pattern of 
development will necessarily—or desirably—be the one 
followed by the West. Indeed, the situation is quite 
different if only for the reason that Western development 
has already. taken place and the present end-products of 
this. development are clearly evident. Improvements—in 


sanitation, education, communications, labour policy, social . 


services, etc.—that developed in a slow and more or less 
7 experimental fashion in Western countries, are being de- 
liberately taken over in their end-form in South and South- 
east Asia, while there is at. the same time a conscious effort 
to avoid. the mistakes (such instrumentalities as modern 
labour unions and co-operatives, which evolved often in 


opposition to governments in the West, are being encour- . 


aged and pushed from above by governments: in South and 
‘Southeast Asia): But the very fact that the latest form, 
“rather than an earlier evolutionary form, is taken over 
reveals why the pattern, and consequently ‘the Say of 
development have special characteristics. 


In some. cases, it. may not he too dificult to take over 

¢ technique, skipping intervening stages of develop-— 
nt—for example, to use the airplane to .cross mountainous — 

areas that have no roads or railroads, to employ penicillin 


as the next step after folk remedies, or to bring the: radio 


into villages that have never known: telephones or news-. 


papers. 


“only as the necessary basé in social and economic structure, - 
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But in other cases, new techniques can be adopted 


attitude, education, etc., is established. 


South. and Southeast Asia has largely lacked an .indi- 
genous middle class, particularly of professional and techni- 
cal personnel, as well as of entrepreneurs with capital, ready 
to take risks and to support innovations. Such groups pro- 
vided much of the initiative and primary dynamic for deve- 
lopment in Western society. Their absence in South and 
Southeast Asia has placed a relatively greater responsibility 
upon government, which must supply much of the initiative 
for economic and social modernization. Government, how- 
ever, cannot itself supply technical skills that a country 
lacks. It is for this reason that international ‘programmes 
of technical assistance may have critical importance. The 
problem of lack of supply of development capital has re- 
mained one of the most difficult obstacles. International 
co-operation may be a means of: solving problems that ap- 
pear insoluble when viewed within the frame of national 
resources; and thereby the vast gap between the more-de- 
veloped and the less-developed countries may be reduced. 
Many pioneer projects and demonstrations are under way 
in South and Southeast Asia based upon this: faith. 


— The End. 


Fly to Britain. during 


Great Britain is a 
cefitre of entertainment at any 
time—full of wonderful things to see 
and do—but the 1953 season taking place 
amidst the jubilation and rejoicing in honour of the 
Coronation “will be the most brilliant for many years. 
Fly British to Britain and enjoy a fast, sure and comfortable 
journey, with efficient and friendly service in we British tradition. 


: Consult your vewal Travel 
ongKong & Ching},. 14-16 


‘OWERSEAS 


pnt or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Lid. 


(Gone Street H.K., Telephones 27765-6. 
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_. STATEMENT BY. THE HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E., CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND . 


FAR EASTERM 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


CHIEF MANAGER, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BANK ON FEBRUARY .27,.1953 | 


Profit & Balance Sheet’ 


The net profit for the year amounts to H.K.$17,321,405 
after making transfers to reserves for contingencies, out 
of which reserves full provision has been made for all bad 
and doubtful debts and for the further writing down of our 
Investments, which appear in our Balance Sheet at below 
market values, The balance of profit brought forward from 
last year is $8,075,332 and the total available for distribution 
accordingly amounts to $25,396,737. As in previous years 
it is recommended that a sum of $3 millions be appropriate 
to write down the value’ of Bank Premises and after allowing 
for this amount, the interim dividend of £2 per share and 
the final dividend of £8 per share which is now proposed, 
there remains a balance of $9,489,174 to be carried forward 


) Turning to the Balance Sheet it will be seen that the 
total at £221 millions shows a decrease of some £33 mil- 
lions over last: year. As you will be aware there has been 
in the post-war years a ver 
figures. 


The total of our Balance Sheet during the two pre- 


‘vious yéars inctréased by over £85 millions and last year’s . 


figures constituted an all-time record in the history of the 
Bank. It is not surprising, therefore, that the fall in the 
-walue of primary commodities and the general recession in 
trade which has taken place during the year in the areas 
in which we are most interested should have resulted in some 
contraction in our figures. 


On the Lisbility side of the Balance Sheet the con- 
traction in this year’s figures is reflected by a drop of £31 


millions in Current,- Deposit and Other Accounts and a 


decrease of some £2% millions in Acceptances on behalf of 
Customers. 


On the Assets side the general recession in trade has 
resulted in a drop from some £51 millions to £38 millions 
in our holdings of Bills Receivable, which decrease would 
have appeared even greater had it not been off-set by an 
increase of over £7 millions in our holding of British 
Government Treasury Bills which are included in this figure. 
Decreases of £6% millions and £2% millions respectively 
are also shown in Advances to Customers and in the Liability 
of Customers for Acceptances. Money at Call which now 
amounts to nearly £41 millions shows a decrease of some 
£13 millions over last year, but this decrease is partly off- 
set by an increase in Cash Balances of some £3 millions. 
In this connection it may be noted that although there has 
been a decrease in the total of Cash and Money at Call 


the overall percentage of these two items to our total 


Liabilities to Customers has increased since last year from 
38.66% to 40.45%. | 


Trading conditions in many parts of the world, and 
particularly in the territories in which the Bank operates, 
have been more than usually difficult throughout the year 
and your Directors consider that, with the existing unsettled 
political conditions, it is essential to continue to pursue a 
conservative financial policy. 


Developments in the Far East | 


Each year at this time when I come to consider what 
should be said about political developments in the East 
during the period under review I feel inclined to pass the 
subject by and*’to confine myself to a few remarks on 
trade. But I realise that this would be to shirk an important 
duty to shareholders who undoubtedly have a right to know 
what their Board’s views are on the political aspects of 
affairs. The business of an overseas bank like this is 
naturally liable to be affected‘ by political considerations and 
we are bound to keep a continuous and close watch on 
the international tug-of-war and the effect of changes of 
government on a es internal. affairs and on: external 
relations with others. I think that I can fairly say that 
during the past year the Eastern political situation as a 


considerable increase in our | 


whole did not deteriorate even though stability was lacking. 
Hopes of an early settlement in Korea have unfortunately 
been shattered: this naturally gives rise to nervousness and 
makes the outlook perplexing. gate | 


_ Undoubtedly the Governments of India and Ceylon have 
strengthened their position as a result of the popular elec- 
tions. India’s outstanding leaders have succeeded, in spite 
of critical periods, in maintaining the country in a stable 
and orderly condition. Ceylon too, in spite of the loss of 
that great statesman, the late Prime Minister Mr. D. S. 
Senenayake, has established her political position in the 
world. 


Malaya has seen a definite turn in the tide and Burma 
has good grounds for hoping that the insurgents will no 
longer be so serious a menace as in the past. Thailand’s 
prestige has. suffered from rumours of disaffection and dis- 
sension but the strong arm of the Government continues to 
prevail. The Philippines have many controversial issues 
to solve but there does not seem to be a serious danger 
of untoward changes. The Indonesian Government is un- 
fortunately faced with dangerous and threatening problems 
but has successfully surmounted more than one crisis. The 
same applies to Indochina but in a far more critical way. 
Japan’s political future seems secure for some years to 
come, but the country has serious economic difficulties and 
if they cannot be solved this may well affect the political 
aspect. 


China | 
This brings me to China which at the present time ¢ : 
closely following the Russian line although there are son | 
rophets who foretell that one day this role may be changed 
if not reversed. Were it not for China’s serious involve- 
ment in Korea the outlook for her economic development 
and for the new Five Year Plan would be far happier. It 
would be a mistake to deny that great feats have been 
accomplished in railway construction and agricultural pro- 
duction, but the fundamental truth about China cannot easily 
be ascertained while strict regimentation persists and true 
freedom keeps silence. | ge 
Now that our banking interest in China is confined to 
liquidating our position and withdrawing our foreign staff, 
it is natural that our attention. should in the main be 
focused on other areas. Indeed we see great potentialities 
for the expansion of foreign trade in the other countries 
of South and East Asia. In this area, excluding China, 
there is a population of possibly 500 million people which 
is growing at the rate of at least 50 million a year. Al- 
though the national income of these countries is low in 
cemparison with that of Western countries, it is clear that 
Asia is rapidly raising its standard of. living and in order 
to meet the demands of the people vigorous efforts are 
being made to expand the production and export of primary 
products so as to pay for the import commodities which 
are in ever-increasing demand. There is therefore adequate 


scope for the diversion of our energies and resources to 


these areas. 


America and the Far East bar 

During the past year we have seen that one of Her 
Majesty’s. Government’s main preoccupations has been to 
try and bridge the “Dollar Gap” and to arrest the threat 
to the sterling area’s gold reserves which was growing in- 
creasingly serious in the early part of 1952. — 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer decided to adopt a 
monetary policy as the main instrument to effect his purpo — 
and the Bank Rate was raised from 24%% to 4% on Mari | 
11th 1952. This step seems to have been fully justified by 
the outcome of events. I do not propose to dwell on the 
technical aspects of the Dollar problem, but I wish to remind 
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_ bu of the fact that the countries in which this Bank 
“vperates (with: the exception of Japan) are agricultural 
countries largely dependent on: their crops and on satis- 
factory prices -being obtained for their export produce. 
Such prices — affect the livelihood of producers and 
the standard of living throughout the. East which. badly 
needs raising. If, then, prices are depressed, the result 
may. well..lead.to unfortunate consequences to the economy 
of producing countries, to discontent and possibly to popular 

revolts against established governments which are naturally 
held to me for any deterioration in conditions. Here 
there is fertile ground for political agitation by unscru- 
-pulous agitators with dubious or false ideological axes to 
grind. In such a state of affairs reactions are felt through- 
out the world and thus also the industrial countries are 
affected. This fact was pointed out by the influential Paley 
Commission, which was set up by President Truman. to 
whom it made a lengthy report last June. The report con- 
tained the following important paragraph in its final sum- 
ming up :— | 


“Tf we fail to work for a rise in the standard of living 
in the rest of the free world, we. thereby hamper and 
impede the further rise of our own and equally lessen 
the chances of democracy to prosper and peace to 
reign the world over.” 


Naturally we hope that a statement such as this by an 
important presidential commission will be given full weight 
but, as our Malayan friends know so well, there is a wide 
gap between preaching and practice. 


It is true that for some years the United States has 
been able to point with justifiable pride to the work of the 
Point IV programme of the Mutual Security Agency and 
of the Technical Co-operation Administration, for which 
the East is duly grateful, But such generous and helpful 

_-aid has hitherto only scratched the surface of what is needed. 

- he Chancellor of the Exchequer invented the slogan “Trade 
«ot Aid’, which has been adopted as Government policy. 
If the -basic principle as stated by the Chancellor were 
to be acepted and adopted by authoritative circles in the 
United States (as it is indeed being accepted by many 
far-seeing Americans and apparently by the Paley Commis- 
sion) not only would the Dollar Gap be less menacing but 
there would be also better prospects for improvement of 
the standards .of living in South East Asia. I deliberately 
use the words “better prospects’ because more is needed 
than just external action to improve the trading and com- 
modity outlook. The Governments of the East need to 
play their part and that is a vital one, but one thing I 
- would urge most strongly—that no attempt should be made 
to introduce industrialisation on a rapid or large scale. It 
would be far wiser to concentrate all available capital and 
energies on food:and agricultural production and on those 
ancillary industries which depend upon the raw materials 
available in the country concerned. | 


The Rice Problem : 

Of the primary commodities produced in the East, 
rice is the most vital one although other food grains, oils 
and fats, fibres, sugar, tea, tobacco and minerals are all 
of great importance. Rice is a pan-Asiatic problem which 

articularly affects the countries in which we are most 
_ interested. It is becoming a far more serious problem 
than is generally realised. I referred to this matter last 
year but the present situation is one which gives rise to 
- great disquiet. In the five main rice consuming countries 
in Asia the total consumption of calories is from 10% to 24% 

- below a proper nutritional standard and the production of 
rice is lagging behind demand, while rice supplies to the 
international market were under 5 million tons last year 
‘as against over 8 million tons in pré-war years. Moreover 
a standard grade $f rice which before the war sold at 
between £5 and £7 a ton has recently been fetching be- 


_ tween £80 and $100 a ton in the free markets. Ways of | 


“ylying this problem are being widely discussed and con-| 
idered. There is for instance the question of Government 
participation which under present circumstances seems diffi- 
eult to avoid.. Yet many ‘authorities consider that larger 
Asiatic’ supplies would be available if Governments ceased to 
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Office in Paris . 


We have obtained the necessary authority. to open our 
own office in Paris where we first appointed agents in 1865. 
We have found very suitable premises. at No. 22 Place 
Vendome and we hope to commence business there about 
the middle of this year. In due course our Lyons Office 
will. be closed. It was first established there 72 years ago 
in connection with the important silk business of those 
days, which. has now, sad to say, come to an end. : 


Hongkong | 


Looking back at the past year in Hongkong I think 
you will agree that by and large it has been a surprisingly 
unruffled period. At the beginning of the year there ap- 
peared to be many possibilities of political impediments to 
steady development, but law and order was maintained 
throughout. For this we have to thank the efficiency of our 
Commissioner of Police and his men as well as the salutary 
effect of the presence of British military forces who are 
so welcome and valuable to Hongkong. As a consequence 
there has been good progress in all the services provided 
by Government. The Public Utility Services have continued 


to develop, particularly the electricity companies whose out- 


put for the needs of the community has doubled since 1949. 
Domestic supply has increased in line with the large housing 
development but the industrial supply has expanded even more 
noticeably, This shows that industrialisation in the Colony 


is still forging ahead: the existing local industries, with 


few exceptions, have steadily expanded and on balance 160 
more factories were registered in 1952 than in 1951. Al- 
though most of these industries are on a very small scale 
their total output amounts to an appreciable figure: their 
exports alone are estimated to have been worth nearly $500 
millions in 1952 and textiles accounted for some 63% of 
this total. 
_ The Hongkong Clearing House figures were about 20% 
lower than in 1951 as was to be expected, but they were 
almost exactly the same as in 1950. The Bank Note cir- 


culation figures again remained. steady at just over $801 


millions while the local retail price index ended the year 
pes lower than a year earlier after only minor fluctua- 
lons, 


The finances of the Colony remain highly satisfactory. 


._The latest returns show that revenue is likely to exceed 


the estimates by a considerable sum owing mainly to a 
surprising increase in the Earnings and Profits Tax due no 
doubt to the additional staff appointed to deal with this 
work during the year. The Financial Secretary is to be 
congratulated on the happy position in which he finds himsel’. 


There is an insignificant Public Debt: he is likely to have 


another good surplus to add to the General Revenue Balance 


_which on March 31st last year already amounted to $219 
millions, and he has the Development Fund, with a balance 


of over $57 millions on the same date. to which the trading 


_ profits for the year are to be added. ‘The Legislative Council 


was therefore fully justified in approving, on Pecember 31st, 
the gift to Her Majesty’s Government of a further sum of 
H.K.$8 millions over and above the $16 ° millions included 
in the estimates for the current year, as a contribution 
to the cost of reinforcing the Garrison. # # 
The short visit pad to Hongkong’ by Her Royal High- 
Kent at the end of October was a 
very successful and welcome event which has contributed 
much to furthering good relations between all communities, 
not only in Hongkong but also in Malaya and Borneo. 


As regards trade, there have been various references in 


articles in* the United Kingdom to the “collapse of the 


boom”in Hongkong which is alleged to have prevailed here 
since the end of the war. In fact the so-called boom in 


Hongkong merely covered the period when, as a result of 


rearmament and the consequent rise in commodity prices 
following the outbreak of hostilities in-Korea, world trade 


‘figures became inflated. Thus Hongkong’s trade returns 
‘were exceptionally swollen from the summer of 1950 to June 


1951, when the United Nations’ embargo was imposed ‘on 
shipments of strategic goods to China. After that‘ period | 
Hongkong’s monthly trade figures. (excluding only. China) 
settled down rather. above the line of early 1950. which 
had been a very. satisfactory period for trading... Coming 


to 1952 you will:find that total. import figures (even 
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including China) were almost exactly the same. as ‘for /1950. 
Further, ‘the average monthly »exports from Hongkong in 


1952, to countries other than China, were higher than any.. 


‘similar; monthly figures, except during the above-mentioned 
boom. ‘Indeed’ imports from China: at $830 millions have 
only shown a fall of about 3% in ‘the last three years, : but 
exports to China in 1952 were down to $520 millions 
as compared with $1461 millions in 1950 and $1604 millions 
in 1951. The advantage we gain by the excess of imports 
from China is obvious and while the loss of so much export 
trade to China is of course a‘serious matter, the trade was 
in 1950 and 1951 an exceptional phase :caused by China’s 
-stocking up on account of the Korean war. But I must 
mention here that quite a considerable trade to and from 
‘China, by-passing Hongkong, has been proceeding from 
pe at continental ports direct to various ports: in China 
and back again. I do not intend to refer to the rumours 
about a possible blockade of the China coast but I want to 
emphasise that the present Hongkong export trade to China, 
as is well known, is strictly licensed under arrangements 
made with the Home Government and it does not include 
any strategic commodities. Hongkong in fact is strictly 
complying with the United Nations embargo-on items useful 
‘in the production of arms, munitions and implements 0 
war. 
In dealing with Hongkong’s trade I have so far dealt 
only with trade values. If the volume of trade is considered 
it will be found that the tonnage of commercial. cargo 
“recorded here in 1952 was 10% lower than in. 1951 and 
30% lower than in 1950. In this respect price changes and 
other factors complicate the picture. ) 


Although Hongkong’s entrepot trade with countries 
other than China remained very active throughout 1952 there 
have recently been signs of hesitation and unfortunately 
hindrances to trade imposed by governments are very much 
the fashion everywhere. For instance the restrictions on 
.dapanese trade put into force here recently by our Exchange 
Control at the instance of the Home Government .are prov- 
ing harmful to Hongkong merchants and to the entrepot 
trade from which we all benefit. Similarly the recent 
import regulations imposed in Indonesia added to the above 
mentioned restrictions are affecting our export trade to 
that country which in 1952 reached record figures... We 
can only hope that governments will interfere as little as 
possible with the stream of trade which eventually almost 
always finds its way round the obstructions set in the way. 


Malaya 


After Hongkong our Singapore Branch comes next in 
importance. We are vitally interested in the political and 
economic trends in. Malaya and there is so much that.could 
be said about the developments there in the past year that 
it is difficult to know where to begin and where to end. I 
must necessarily be concise, but if you want fuller particulars 
about internal political and social affairs I recommend that 


you should read some of the important speeches made by 


the High Commissioner, General Sir Gerald Templer, in 
the course of the year. | : 


One of the really pressing topics of the day.is the 
communal problem—that of relations between the. Malaya 
and Chinese—which arises constantly in connection with 
Malayan affairs. .The need to cement the friendliest. bonds 
of understanding and goodwill between these two communi- 
ties is of the highest importance. . 


But probably the most cheering feature of the present 


situation is that. public confidence and morale has: gained 
strength throughout the year as.a result of. the success 
against the Communists and. because of..the satisfaction. at 
having a vigorous leader in. Malaya at the head of. affairs, 
with’ a clear unhesitant line of. policy. There .is. greater 
efficiency in the administration, even :though there. are de- 

partments where economy and pruning may_still be. needed, 


and there -is. a determination: to -ensure that the . whole 
machine runs smoothly. 


In Singapore also there is satisfaction that the new 


Governor, Sir John Nicoll, whose well deserved decoration 


announced in the New’ Year’s ‘Honours List gave great 
pleasure to his many friends in Hongkong, ‘is also wisely 
directing his polity towards efficiency and reasonable economy 


Malaya. 
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full backing in ‘such steps is able) 'to take. 

The Federation’ Government and Singapore ‘have ac- 
cumulated satisfactory surpluses in their revenue accounts 
during the Spee years, but both Governments have de- 
ficits, of $97 millions and $10 .millions respectively, in 
their budgets for the current» year. The Federation hopes 
to cover its deficit by the Security Loan of $100 millions 
at 5% interest which was authorized last November: half 
of this has been successfully issued at par and another 
$10 millions is at present on tap. I must confess that 
loan was’ floated it was rather galling to recall 
that on 
as we did, to the Federation 3%% Loan which now stands 
at about 85. It should not be forgotten that the Federa- 
tion expenditures include $144 millions on account of the 
“Emergency” but it is to be feared that it will hardly be 


possible to eliminate this heading from the accounts for some © 


years to come although we hope that the amount will be 
lower in future. Hitherto, apart from the contributions 
made by the Home Government and $4 millions donated by 
the £ingapore Government, the financial burden of the 
“Emergency” has throughout the whole period been borne 
by the Federation out of ordinary yearly revenue. Now it 
has been decided by the issue of the Security Loan, re- 


payable in 10-20 years, to spread a small part of the load 


over a longer period of time. In September last the Singa- 
pore City Council floated successfully a small loan of $25 
millions at 5% repayable in 10 to 20 years, mainly to 
finance extensions to the Colony’s electricity and water 
undertakings. ‘So satisfied is Singapore with its financial 
position that the Government decided recently to make a 
gift of £1- million to Her Majesty’s Government as a 


_gesture of goodwill. 


As compared w'th 1951 the Malayan foreign trade 


show a drop from M.$10,710 millions to M.$7,642 milli 
or 29% in the year. 
1951 was an exceptional year with trade figures no less 
than 56% higher than in 1950. Moreover in comparing 
1952 with 1951 we find that while rubber exports were 


figures for 1952 at first sight appear alarming since @ 


lower by no less than M.$2,000° millions, other exports were 


actually higher in 1952 than 1951—a significant fact em- 


whasising how very important the rubber industry is’ to 
Indeed the reversal of the favourable balance 


of visible trade which was M.$1,066 millions in 1950 and 
M.$1,270 millions in 1951 to an adverse balance of M:$52 


millions in 1952 was certainly’ due to the rubber situation. 


There is, however, still confidence in the long term 
outlook for the natural rubber industry especially’ as both 
the United States and the rest of the world’s consumption 
for 1953 is estimated as likely to be higher than in 1952 
while production may be lower. Unfortunately there is a 
curtain of uncertainty hanging over the U.S. synthetic com- 
modity which is impenetrable, but as I have already indicated, 
the Report of the Paley Commission may perhaps lead to a 
change in policy. | 

The production of tin was not very much below the 


: 1951 total of 57,100 tons, and under present conditions 
-and prices not much improvement.in output can be expected, 


but excepting the continuing difficulty of prospecting for 


new tin-bearing areas, the industry is in a satisfactory con- 


dition and the Malayan figures remained about 39% of the 

world’s output—the same as .in 1951. 
Having referred to these two very important primary 

‘industries; upon which, the economy of Malaya is almost too 


vitally. dependent I must mention that some advance is heing 
in the. establishment of secondary industries for which 
-however there is:still much scope. 


There are also interesting 
possibilities in. future. mining expansion for which. external 
financial..and :technical assistance will be required. 

North, Rarnec & Brunei 


Let us.now , cross the..sea to, British ‘North Borneo 
Brunei, a land.of: promise. but. needing-enterprise and lab 


Enterprise is-handicapped.by,.the chronic shortage of labuur 


but it is difficult to believe that satisfactory means cannot 


devised. to unravel .this problem while ensuring that 


proper safeguards are adopted. Enterprise is, however, cer- 
tainly apparent in the activities of the British Malayan 


two years ago we were urged to subscribe liberally, 


However it must be remembered the. 


posed, some of which seem to indicate unjustifiable dis- 


crimination on the part of certain Government depart- 
ments. 


~Sidering a new Five Year Plan: 
"published but the State’s large of revenue over ex- Thailand. 
: penditure should enable it in due course to make the territory ~ peo 
: a, model to its neighbours.. North Borneo’s finances showed Thailand has had a quiet year | in the political sphere 
a surplus of ordinary revenue over expenditure of $7 in spite of rumblings of discontent. In commercial and 
millions which was transferred to the account set up for Danking circles there has been: some dissatisfaction ‘and 
reconstruction and development of the country. The , Devel confusion in regard to the policy. of the Government. For 
account has a shortfall of $6% millions for the current year instance the appreciation of the tical against sterling by 
to meet part of which consideration is being given’ to’ the: page bomnd the: import rate a year ago had a bad effect on 
flotation of a loan of £500,000. The terms of such a loan he export: market: and the increase in rice prices, while 
will need very careful watching if it is to be successfully | rubber prices have fallen, has seriously affected the liveli- 
put on the market. The export trade figures wére seriously hood of workers on the plantations in South Thailand. 
affected by the fall in prices of rubber and copra.and dropped .... Fears of a considerable reduction in rice available for 
ty $49 millions. This resulted in a small adverse balance __export in 1952 proved unfounded as shipments were only 
of trade of $5.6 millions. Import figures were practically about 120,000 tons less than in 1951, which was a record 
the same as in 1951. There has been no little dissatisfaction Y°4r, while 200,000 tons are estimated to be carried in 
in North Borneo at the slow progress made in reconstriction Stocks. Hopes of greater rice production are attached to 
which it was hoped to finish at the latest by the end of 1951.. the important Chainad Dam barrage scheme which is’ pro- 
Now the deadline has been fixed for the end of 1954 which. ceeding steadily and will eventually irrigate a large area of 
should give ample time for this long overdue work to be land suitable for cultivation. This is one of the ambitious 
completed. Our new office at Jesselton should be ready public works now proceeding—some have been newly started 
for occupation some time this autumn. and some are in continuation of work commenced in the 
mea last few he such as the Bangkok Port scheme, a hydro- 
India t project, the prevent of equipment 
i i i imi and extensive highway construction. ese evelopments 
to, Caleutia did are peing, partly under the United States Mutual 
of the link with Indian trade which is maintained with, our. Security gency Avie ther and partly by - World. Bank. 
offices in other Eastern countries. Early in 1952, follgwing.. Rin. | 


a considerable amount of overtrading, a collapse of prices : jo 
took place affecting many commodities, and markets were As regards Burma, although there. is some disappoint- 


ment at the slow rate of the restoration of internal security 
seriously depressed for some months. — 3 and of economic advancement, progress has nevertheless 
India has recently been called a bastion of stability heen made and considering all the difficulties it would be 
and peaceful endeavour.” This is an apt phrase even if gq mistake to expect more rapid improvement. 
ae political and economic stability, has yet to be fully tested. - One noteworthy feature has been the assumption of 
, But her “peaceful endeavour” can be observed not only in © office of the first popularly elected Government under P:ime 
e political world but particularly in her new and ambitious Minister U Nu. A new President, Dr. Ba U, a distinguished 
Awe Year has former Chief Justice, has also taken office. 
of criticisms that the target has been set too high and is : i 
not sufficiently precise. The emphasis on agriculture, trans- 
port and power development both in this plan, in the went. This Act took effect on July 1st when the Union 
Colombo Plan and in the loans or grants received from Bank became in effect a Central Bank. The Burma Cur- 
the World Bank and from United States sources, shows that rency Board has been absorbed and finally closed its doors 
India believes that this is the most important way of raising _ ,, December 31st last. The Burma rupee is now termed 
the standard of, living of the people, which is the central Kyat which is divided into smaller units under the decimal 
_ objective of the plan. It is also interesting -to note that ‘system. . Although the Kyat no longer has a fixed statutory 
in regard to her proposed: industrial development, first value in terms of sterling, the parities of the previously 
priority is wisely given to the fuller utilisation of the exist- established exchange rates were adopted without change. 
ing industries producing goods from local raw materials. 4 feature of the financial position is the increasingly large 
It is distressing to hear furthey reports of famine in large genosits in the Union Bank on Government account. Al- 
hg this the though the note circulation and commercial banks’ deposits 
a een th have changed little, Government deposits are now nearly 
er err pu He b 0 ject o 45% of the total supply of money. The useful employment 
ndianisation” in non-Indian firms. e brought the matter Ff these idle deposits would considerably assist the economic 
forward in a moderate way and no doubt the principle will recovery of the country. 
in the main be acceptable so long as adequate time is allowed 


The Government has an eight year programme for large 
discriminator and the final are: reasonable and not scale development of the country American technical 
assistance has been obtained to make detailed investigations 

Covins ~~ as to how best to proceed. The possible establishment of a 


—— dro-electric plant, the development of the Kalewa Coal 
From India we naturally pass to Ceylon. ~The report | ines and other mining projects are amongst the plans 
of the World Bank Mission to Ceylon which was led. by.Sir... under consideration. Meantime the work on the rehabilita- 
Sydney Caine was published last autumn. It contained many tion of the sea ports, especially Rangoon, is proceeding rapid- 
important and valuable proposals and .as.a reference book-.-}y-with technical advice and financial support from United 
regarding Ceylon’s general economic position it will be of tates sources. 
great value for a long time to come. Recommendations for 
a six year development programme were sketched. in con-. Indochina — 
siderable detail and the establishment of a Ceylon Deve-_.. It is difficult to decide what line to take about the 
. lopment Corporation was proposed in which the Govern. - political and economic situation in Indochina. There are 
ment, the Central Bank and the commercial banks are ex- many gloomy prophets and ‘yet a considerable amount of 
pected to.participate. jointly. Owing to the large deficit quiet optimism prevails in knowledgeable circles. The pes- 
with which the Government is at present being threatened simists see no end in sight to the civil war and have no 
- it is to be feared that.there will be. delay pa implementing confidence in the. regime to which-the French have given 
ese recommendations. The lower prices of tea and rubber .so much responsibility.. On the other hand _ the optimists 
ve been largely responsible for urning a surplus of . claim that there is a strong and growing Vietnam army 
_ 48.842 millions into an adverse trade balance of Rs.205 helped with American materials, which is gaining prestige 
millions Comparing the years 1951 with 1952. Considerable and spirit, while the new Prime "Minister has shown himself 
dissatisfaction is felt in foreign business circles at the way to be an able and energetic administrator. Furthermore 
in which various measures of Ceylonisation are being im- the economic situation is in some respects hopeful: some 


Mystroleum Company: whose development and ¢xpansion con- 
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THE HONGKONG AND SP 


(The liability of mtembers ‘is limited to the _/‘and 


BALANCE SHEET Ist’: 
.. 1951 Hong Kong Sterling — 
Hong Kong Dollars Equivalent 
Dollars 
SHARE CAPITAL | 2 
Authorised and Issued A, 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS 
HK$125 per Share on 160, 000 Shares 20, 000 000 | 
96,000,000 RESERVE FUND .... .. bom bate ted 96,000,000 6,000,000 
8,075,332 PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT| OG 9,489,174 593,073 
124,075,382 125,489,174 7,848,073 
HONG KONG CURRENCY gages’ IN CIRCULATION | 
34,000,000 Authorised Note Issue $ 30,400,000 
CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, facil 
ing Reserves and Provisions for Contingencies and 
Taxation (of this total $11,428, 572 ($22,987,266) 
3,134,186,055 is secured) .... ‘iis $2, 639,318,817 
271,480 AMOUNTS DUE TO ‘SUBSIDIARY ‘COMPANIES. wand 258,216 
52,089,648 ACCEPTANCES ON BEHALF OF CUSTOMERS . i. 12,860,599 
PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND in respect of the year 
7,744,538 ended 31st December, 1952 7,744,538 2,660,182,170 166,261,386 
Notes: 1. There are contingent liabilities on bills re-discounted amount- 
ing to HK$6,760,936 ($1,511,204) and commitments in respect 
of Confirmed Credits, Guarantees and Forward Exchange 
Contracts. 
2. Foreign Currency Balances have been converted into Hong | 
Kong. Dollars at approximately the rates ruling at 31st | - 
December, 1952. The Sterling equivalents of the figures i >t 
shown in the above Balance Sheet have been converted ) 
— at the rate of HK$1 = 1/3d. 
$4,074,059,139 -$8,541,413,480  £221.388,339 
A. MORSE i G. O. W. STEWART 
Chief Manager. Chief Accountant. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF | 


- information and explanations we have required and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and corn 
to us and as shown by the books kept in Hong Kong and by returns received from the other offices. 


Hong Kong, 10th February, 1953. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books of the Corporation kept in Hong Kong, with the audited accounts of : 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 


1951 Hong Kong 
Hong Kong | Dollars 
Dollars 
Interim Dividend of £2 per Share, free of Hong Kong on Profits | | 
$ 5,163,025 Tax, paid 11th August, 1952, £320,000 at 1/2-7/8 .... $ 5,163,025 
Appropriations recommended by the Directors: | | 
3,000,000 Amount to be written off Bank Premises _.... $ 3,000, 000 | 
Final Dividend of £3 per Share, laa of Hong Kong ‘Corporation F Profits 
$23,982,895 


$25,396,737 


Special Administrative Expenses, Chairman’s éniclumenta as Chief 
anager, Directors’ Fees and London Committee Fees amounted to KS 64,911 


STATEMENT IN CONNECTION 


The Investments in Subsidiary Companies appearing cr the iiwened Balance Sheet represent the Issued S | 
have been submitted as the Directors are of the opinion that such Accounts would be of no real valu to 


No part of the Profits earned by the Subsi ay, De ss has been dealt with in the Accounts of » Ba 


(i) For the year ended 
(ii) For financi 


ON 
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BANKING. 


g@anner cribed by Chapter 70 of the Laws 
gist DECEMBER, 1952 | | 
Dollars | 
$ $74,211,486 CASH IN HAND, IN TRANSIT $ 421,388,895 £ 26,336,806 
«860,685,271 MONEY AT CALL 654,596,941 40,912,309 
828,317,580 BILLS RECEIVABLE; IN HAND AND IN TRANSIT ae aes ‘615,917,984 38,494,874 


HONG KONG GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS | 
ee issued in respect of funds oe as security for the Excess | 
INVESTMENTS, at under fiarket’ values: 
British, Colonial and Other Government Securities (including 


$38,334,400 - ($39,847,600) deposited as security for the 
‘Authorised Note Issu e): wt 


104,836,382 | Quoted outside: Great Britain 98,550,858 6,159,397 

Other Investments: 
13,418,619 / Quoted outside Great Britain .... .... NS 13,226,370 826,648 
ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, less provision ie 
803,109,047 —— for Bad and Doubtful Debts .... ..... 699,841,488 43,740,093 
52,089,648 LIABILITIES: OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, per ‘contra 2,860,599 803,788 
“4,050,062,993 3,517,523,744 219,845,234 


FIXED ASSETS > 
Investments in Subsidiary and 


2,187,285. Companies, at. cost site 00,406 
21,858,861 Bank at cost, less amounts ‘written ‘of 21,754,220 23,889,686 1,493,105 
H. D. BENHAM Directors. 
E. R. HILL 


; | 1ONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


; -ndon Office and with the returns received from the other offices which have been signed by the Branch Managers. We have obtained all the 
ory ew of the state of the Corporation’ s affairs at 31st December, 1952, according to the best of our information and the explanations Barer, 


MITCHELL & | Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 
YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1952 
1951 Hong Kong 
Hong Kong | 3 Dollars 
Dollars 
$ 6,699,224 Balance brought dearwened from 31st December, 1951 .... .... .. $ 8,075,332 
Profit for the year, after providing for taxation on profits earned to date fed. aftes 
making transfers to the credit of Reserves for Contingencies, out of which 
17,283,671 Reserves provision has been made for any diminution in value of current i is 17,321,405 
$23,982,895 | $25,396,737 


ITH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


SH \apital of three Companies Companies wholly owned by the Bank. No Group Accounts 
#ombers of the Ban 

Ba The: yt aggregate amounts of the Subsidiaries’ profits after deducting the Subsidiaries’ losses are as follows:— 
jecember, 1952 HK$ 


HK$186,486 


| 
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of the richest districts in the country including the impor- 
tant plantation areas are held and administered by the 
autonomous governments of the Associated States: the new 
rice crop is promising and rubber production is satisfactory, 
while coal output is. expected to increase. The strategic 
importance of Indochina is widely regarded as of the first 
importance in East Asia to the democratic camp, and 
since this is so, we are unlikely to see any deterioration, 


but rather we have grounds for hoping that the optimists | 


will be right. 


‘Indonesia 


Indonesia is another country regarding which it is not. 
easy to sum up the political and economic situation in a 
There are many ups and downs, shades and “nq the reverse applies to China; but under present political 
‘conditions Japan is likely te 


few words. 


colours, in the scene. The fall in the price of rubber and 
other agricultural products of the country in conjunction 


with adverse internal factors has made the financial situation 


of the Government an uneasy one. I foresee many diffi- 


culties for Indonesia before the country gets on to a-steady: - 


basis. The problem is one of production and of taking -full 
advantage of the wealthy resources of the country. A num- 


ber of agricultural and other commodities are still being . 
produced in quantities well below pre-war standards. Rice, . .. 
sugar and coal particularly come to mind. However the — 


‘character and quality of some of the highest officials in 


the country is a good omen for the future if they can . 


overcome the many difficuéties which surround them. I was, 
for instance, much impressed with speeches made at the 
125th anniversary of the Javasche Bank. If the wisdom 
and foresight expressed on that occasion can be carried for- 
ward to the new Bank Indonesia which is about to replace 


the Javasche Bank, the outlook for the financial future of | 


Indonesia will be more promising. 
Philippines 


It is satisfactory that in the Philippines there has been 
more success in the past year in dealing with the Huk- 
balahap insurgents. The movement appears to be waning 
although it has not yet been eliminated and outbursts of 
violence may well arise from time to time. As a basic mea- 
sure of dealing with this and other agricultural discontents 
-ecnsiderable attention has recently been directed to pro- 
posals for the reform of land tenure and allied matters. 


The Hardie report on this subject sponsored by the Mutual 


Security Agency gave rise to keen controversy. But the 
necessity for early action is widely agreed and the recent 
open support given by the Defence Secretary makes the 
prospect promising. | 

During the past year the copra and hemp markets were 
badly depressed and although the sugar crop was an improve- 
ment on 1951 there was nevertheless a considerable decline 
in the total value of exports in the year. However, tighten- 
ed controls reduced imports by over Pesos 100 millions so 
that the final figures are likely to show a not greatly in- 
‘creased trade deficit. Thanks to United States Government 
expenditure in the Philippines during the year the visible 
adverse balance will probably be cancelled out. 


Japan 


after more than six and a half years of Occupation. 
Japan is directing her policies as she sees fit subject only 
to the inhibitions and restrictions with which she is obliged 
to comply as a partner in the anti-communist world. Japa- 
nese officials are already established in all the important 
capitals of the world and her bankers and merchants are 
to be found everywhere searching for accommodation and 
for business. | 

The outstanding Japanese pre-war Loans have been 
settled on terms satisfactory to most bondholders, and Japan 
has been accepted as a member of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank from which she is now 
seeking a large loan for the development of hydro-electric 

Yet there is no little nervousness about Japan’s political, 
commercial and financial future. Her. internal. political 


problems are not, however, likely to have serious external 


reactions. Her commercial outlook is gloomy because it 
has been so seriously affected by the restrictions imposed 
by countries upon whom she is dependent for a large pro- 


On April 28th 1952 Japan regained her full sovereignty 
Ow. 
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portioft of her trade—partieularly the sterling aréa eountri 


inancially she is in a precarious: position because of 


dependence on American dollar expenditure in Japan, in - 
connection with the Korean war to 
dollar trade deficit. Japan’s sterling balances are now fall- 
ing rapidly owing to the restrietions already. mentioned. 
But trade returns for the year show that imports exceeded 
exports by..no less. 60.%., Her problem of. increasing 


; expos deserves sympathetic consideration but it is widely 
felt 


that she could without much difficulty reduce her dollar 


- imports and incréasé hér sterling imports proportionately, 
which might lead to some relaxation of the sterling area 
restrictions. 


_ Japan’s need for the China market is of course obvious, 


continue to restrict shipments 
of many types of goods and the opening of other markets 
is of the utmost importance, 


I am glad to say that, our new building at Osaka is 


the autumn. 


__ proceeding rapidly and we hope to be in occupation before 


‘Sir Arthur Morse’s Retirement 


Many of you are aware that I am handing over the reins 


‘in a few days’ time and that this is the last occasion on which 
-I shall preside at one of our Annual Meetings. I joined 


our London Office exactly forty one years ago today. After 
such a long period, including thirty eight years out East, 
however much one may look forward to an easier time free 
from the hurly-burly of daily banking, inevitably one gets 
a sense of nostalgia and of réal sadness at breaking away 
from many old associations and leaving many old friends. 
' Tt is tempting, as otie looks back, to start to make a 
catalogue of the changes which have taken place since the 
days when I first landed in Hongkong in 1915, but I must 
resist the temptation as this is not the right occasion for 
reminiscences, but I will just say that the most: notabl- 
transformation that has taken place in the territories whe ~ 
we operate has been here in Hongkong, as I feel sure thav- 
some of our distinguished Chinese friends who .can_ look 
back as far as I can, or even farther, will agree. The credit 


for Hongkong’s progressiveness must go in the main to a 


succession of farsighted Governors including very notably 
our present Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham. But per- 


haps the Bank can claim a_ little credit for some of Hong- ... - 


kong’s commercial progress. J could say much about many 


of my predecessors but my recollections are particularly | 
vivid and poignant. about Sir Vandeleur. Grayburn,. whose 


death in 1943 while he was in the hands of the Japanese, 
came as such a severe shock to all connected with th: 


Bank and with Hongkong. 


It was on December 16th 1941, just before the fall of .. 


Hongkong, that I was called upon to serve as Acting Chief. 
Manager in London and it is with real gratitude that I think 
of the ready assistance I received in the war years from 
many departments of His Majesty’s Government and especial- 


ly from the Colonial Office and the Bank of England. I 
also gratefully recall ‘the forebearance of the shareholders 
of the Bank in those dark days when it was impossible to 


see ahead and hazardous to plan for the future. I trust 
that they have not: been disappointed with the post-war 
results which have been effected in a period when at first 
the outlook was quite obscure, then surprisingly improved 
and more recently again, perplexing, but not unpromising. 
All this time I have also been supported by the Staff of 
the Bank to whom I must pay due tribute, from managers 
down to the most junior local, employee. My long ex- 
perience encourages me to assert’ that there are few banks 
or commercial concerns in the East or anywhere else which 
can have had such loyalty and support from their staff. 
Wayfoong has always prided. itself on treating its staff 


well, and they have responded in a way which calls for 
the thanks of all shareholders. ae | 


Mr. M. W. Turner 


I have no. hesitation. whatsoever in. commending |} 
you my successor as Chief Manager, Mr. M.. W. Turner,” 
who is already well known here and who has been making 
his mark in Hongkong in the last few years. I am Gon-°™” 
fident that he will serve the Bank well. — | 


balance her serious 


mee 


: 


"and haberdashery from £33, 159 to £44,329. Hon 


s _, their peak.of £89,024; whieh was reached in 1949. 
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TO SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


By Peter Staub (Salisbury) 


Hongkong exports to Southern Rhodesia declined by 
about 30 per cent last year, While in 1951 exports to 
Southern. Rhodesia totalled £448,720, the figure for 1952 
was in the region of £330,000, according ‘to the . latest 


official import statistics published in Salisbury, the. _capital 
of Southern Rhodesia. 


The biggest individual decline took place in shirts, 
which dropped” 249,948 in 1951 to £117,732 in the 
first eleven months of last year. Cotton piece goods, 

44,770 against. £5,655 for the corresponding ‘periods, 
accounted for another big decline. On the other hand, outer 
garments increased their sales from £17,522 to £37,234 
gkong also 
sold more enamelware as exports advaticed: from £21,754 
to £24,048 in the» eleven months»=to November ..30, 1952. 
However, sales of these commodities are running far below 
Other 
articles of clothing, £29, 186 for the eleven months, are 
~plightly in advance of the previous year. 


"In the following tabulation, which is taken from official 
~ Rhodesian’ sources, imports from Hongkong are compared 
for the past five years. Although the December import 
figures for 1952 are not yet available, the totals for the 
first eleven months of the year.give a good indication of 
the year’s trade, as no abnormal changes took place in 


Rhodesia during the past. year “were: 


However, 
“evident that the tobacco crop, normally the greatest source 


Overstocking, credit 
restrictions by the Banks and declines in retail sales, largely 


because of bad tobacco crops for the second MORE. run- 
ning. 


During 1951 Southern Rhodesia’s uniortete went on a 
buying spree. Encouraged by the Government, which advo- 


‘cated stockpiling for the eventuality of a war, businessmen 


Stretched their resources, and their ¢redit, to considerable 


limits. They bought goods of all descriptions and from 
Many sources, within the limits of foreign currency alloca- 


tions, of course. Naturally goods from Sterling sources 
had preference as there are no restrictions on their imports. 
in the third quarter of 1951, when it became 


of retail buying power, would fall very short of expecta- 


tions, importers put on the brake and cut down on buying. 
“By that time, however, it was rather late. Goods that had 
been purchased and been confirmed, were still to be de- 
-livered in quantities far greater than the average Haeporver 


could hope to sell under the circumstances. 


Early last year, the Southern Rhodesia Government 
suddenly changed its tune. After having encouraged im- 


porters to stockpile, the Minister of Finance, Mr. Whitehead, 


suddenly issued directives to the Banks to curtail credit 


imports during December. facilities. At the time it had become obvious that ss 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
at IMPORTS FROM HONGKONG 
ell VALUE IN £ STERLING 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 (eleven months) 
Hats ‘sad | tabs 157 4,754 4,941 7,848 6,386 
2,872 3,334 6,179 17,522 37, 234 
47,265 69,353 123,692 249,948 117,732 
Other clothing 10,205 21,983 24,300 30,043 29,186 
Hosiery 324 1,176 4,532 6,597 7,158 
» Cotton: piecegoods.— 77,473 23,467 25,404 44,770 655 
_. Furnishing drapery ..... 3/842 2,376 1,073 12,275 5, "458 
4,825 9,275 15,191 -33,159 44, 329 
Enamelware and hollowware ..................--.. 13,882 89,024 77,717 21,754: 24,048 
Lamps and Lampware 7,667 .10,986 11,141 6,157 3,616 
Glassware 323 2.823 8,893 6,005 3,416 
~Ganvas Footwear, rubbersoled 146 5,251 234 346 O16. 
Wooden furniture Kists) 1,128 978 921 1,289 ; 
»Fancy goods. ........ 625 1,254 817 138 
All 2,872 7,009 6,517 10,269 12, 980 
175,032 (254,177 311,650 448,720 304, 434 (eleven months) 
ie QUANTITIES IMPORTED 
Shirts)" 261,722 . 815,835 444,103 717, 723 548, 435 
Cotton goods, ‘yards 1,018,808 3,021,100 283,673 402, $40 61, 


PIECE GOODS BREAKDOWN: Eleven Months 1952 


‘Cotton Piece Goods, woven of coloured yarns: 6,000 yards value £ 545 
Dto. 


Colony was running a large adverse balance of payments. 
However necessary these credit restrictions may have been 
_from a national point of view, they certainly did not help 
business. Indeed importers were faced with a precarious 
position and it speaks well for the inherent soundness of 


fat inten Rhodesia experienced many trade and business 
~~ difficulties during 1952. Imports from all countries dropped 
considerably and, viewed against the general overall trade 
position, from did comparatively well. The 


able trade position in Southern 
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the country’s economy and business acumen, that this crisis 
was faced successfully. Naturally many merchants were 
forced to offload their surplus stocks at and even below. | 
landed costs. This affected not only their purchases of | : 

fresh goods but it also introduced a note of sharp competi- 

tion, on the part of the various oversea suppliers, into this 


scersin exert Pan American flies 
textile goods in Southern Rhodesia. Naturally, importers \/ 9 Tokyo to the lj S A Hon] 
owe ay 


here were not slow in confining anete: purchases to the 
cheapest available source. 

While the past year has been one of crisis and in- 
creasing difficulties, it can be said that business on the 
whole is in a much sounder position than it was a year 
ago. Stocks, in many instances are still heavy, but replace- 
ment purchases are being made in order to meet current 
demand. Furthermore the tobacco crop prospects are better 
than for a considerable time past. Rainfall during the 
planting season, which has just ended, was adequate and 
fairly well spaced. Early reapings reveal a promising quality 
of leaf and, unless abnormal climatic conditions occur for 
the rest of the growing season, the total value of the tobacco 
crop this year should exceed twenty million Pounds. Unless, 
of course, there is a slump in tobacco prices, which would 
be unexpected. 

Business sentiment, on the whole, seems to be more 
eheerful than last year. However, the element of keen 
competition, which was introduced in the bad times of 1951 
and last year, will probably stay. -Importers are swayed 
by price considerations to a great degree and quality also : | 
plays an important part. Thus, in order to maintain a foot- | A | 
hold in Southern Rhodesia and to expand their sales, it will - 
be essential for Hongkong exporters to pay careful attention with the first scheduled | 
to price and quality factors and particularly to the sending 
of goods which should be siesta in accordance with samples 


and specifications non-stop flying to Honolulu 


Fastest service to San Francisco and Los Angeles 


With this new Pan American super-fast service you 
| fly non-stop from Tokyo to Honolulu... . then on 
the U.S.A. In six hours faster time than ever 


_ before! (Also, non-stop Clipper* service now from 
Hong Kong to Tokyo.) 


You fly in pressurized, “Strato” 
Clippers to the U.S.A. Sleeperette* service at no extra 
charge. Berths available at slight additional cost. 
Magnificent meals . . . complimentary wine. From 
Tokyo... . five flights weekly in March. | 


' ; 
“til 
> 
= 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phones 36474, 36576 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 


Desk (24 hour service), Phone 37031 
HOTEL MIRAMAR 


*Trade-Marks, Pan American World Airways, Ine 


The luxurieus and only fully air-conditioned hotel 


Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRE 1E 
Heng... Keng World Airways, Ine., Incorporated in the State of Now York, U.S.A., witht 


4 
| 


‘ 
> & 


Statistics ‘a 4 by the HK Govt for. ‘December an 3 
Jan.-Dec. 1962. ‘re summatised below. The figures fo 
November are given in«the Far Eastern Economic Reyer 
of Jan. 29, 1953 (Vol. XIV, NYE 5, p.152). 


Vital Statistics—Births: registered. i Decenthe? 7585 


(Chinese 7503; non-Ch. 82),; JanDecembe total 71 976 
71,166; non-Ch. 810). 


Deaths registered 1804 “1790: ‘non-Ch. 14); 
Dec. 19,459 (Ch. 19,291; non-Ch. 168). 


Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 66,442 (swine 


64,411); Jan.-Dec. 691,087 (swine 676,614; sheep & goats 
10,769; cattle 3,704). 


Vegetable alicketed at the Govt. 
wholesale vegetable market, 4886.5 tons; Jan.-Dec. 
46,235.49 tons. 


marketed 3219.4, ‘Jan. -Dec. 34, 318.3 


Post Office Revenue i in $1,763, 220. 28 
(sale of stamps $1,473,895; receipt stamps $207, 900). 
January-December revenue $16, 286,182.68 (sale of stamps 
$12,205,544.39; receipt stamps $2, 232,027.3; gece 4 
$821, 194. 6; postage due labels $27,416. 39). pee 


Vehicular Traffic—Number of vehicles & drivers licensed 
as at Dec. 31, 9252: 


) Motor Cycles 1,044 
= Private Cars ........... 
498 
Public Commercial Lorries 1,398 
Private Commercial Lorries 1,137 
Govt. Cars & Lorries  ........ | 780 
Rickshaws (Private) 85 
Tricycle (Goods) . 805 
Hatid Trucks 3 
Drivers: 
Rieckshaw & Tricycle Drivers. 4,418 
Hand Truck Drivers ...... 14 


Traffic Accidents & of accidents in 
December 721 (HK 379; Kowloon & New Territories 342). 
Monthly average for 1951 571 accidents. Total for Jan.- 
December 8062 (HK 4184; Kowloon & NT 3878). | 


~~ Number of casualties 269 (HK 100; Kowloon & NT 
Total. (HK 1606; Kowloon & NT 


Cement. Pradastion—Output of cement during Dec. 


rite to 4904 metric tons; total output for Jan.-Dec. 
69,260 metric tons. 


_, Gas—Manufacture & distribution of gas. in December 
amounted to 54,390,700 cubic feet (domestic 48,778,400 
eu. ft; industrial 2, 627, 000; public lighting 2,985 300). Total 
for Jan. -Dec. 573, 911, 100 cubic feet (domestic 512,612,800 
a. ft.; industrial 25,324,200; public lighting 35, 274, 100). 


{ Building—New building construction in Dec. comprised 

| * buildings costing $8,726,218 with site work valued at 
$470,013. Total building construction over the period Jan.- 
December 1952: 1,333 buildings costing $130,102,153 and 
site work $4,308, 164. 
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Average monthly: cost of building from 1950 to 1952: | 
1950 (Apr.-Dec.) $9.8 million; 1951 (Jan.-Dec.) $6.5 mil- 


lion; 1952 (Jan.-Dec.) $10.8 million. 


HK Building Construction in Dec. & Jan.-Dec. 1952 
December 1952 


Cost Site ui 


City of Victoria: No. $ 
Offices & Shops . 1 1,250 — 
Houses Fints 363,243 25,880 
Other (incl. Mixed Accom- 
1 870,000 — 
10 1,234,493 25,880 
~City of 
Victoria: 
Factories & Godowns ......... 1 157,920 — 
Houses & Flats ..............0..... 20 3,149,360 348,517 
Other .... 3 (433,641 43,984 
Total 24 3,740,921 392,501 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns ........ 5 515,568 2,582 
Offices & Shops ........ 8,000 — 
Houses & Flats ........ 46 2,902,395 29,050 
3 $24,841 20,000 
55 3,750,804 51,632 
DECEMBER 1952; 
City of 10 1,234,493 25,880 
“Island Outside City of 
Victoria .... ve 24 3,740,921 392,501 
cawiewn & New Kowloon .. 55 8,750,804 51,632 
Total December | 
89 8,726,218 470,013 


JANUARY-DECEMBER 1952: 
City of Victoria 
Island Outside City of 


189 50,006,151 1,105,038 


Kowloon & New Kowloon... 830 51,334,604 1,173,269 
Grand Total 

Jan.-Dec. 1952 .... 1,883 130,102,153 4,308,164 


HK ‘Production of Electricity 


3 1952 

December January-Dec. 

Kw. Hrs. ~ Kw. Hrs. 
Bulk Supply Consumers 9,390,290 124,176,990 
Public Lighting ......... 191,782 2,083,504 
32,297,267 391,372,682 
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KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH 


Goods & Passenger Statistics 


| 1952 
December Jan.-Dec. 
Passengers: Local: | No. No. 
Upward 156,647 1,684,686 
Concession Tickets. 21,249 223,310 
Foreign: 
Upward 
Downward | — 
Goods: Local: | Kgs. Kgs. 
3,856,260 36,747,520 
Downward ............. 27,730,040 188,912,020 
, Foreign: 
Downward ; — 
Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ 
‘a Goods: World s Thinnest 
Local... 208,282.05 1,555,978.30 
~— — | 
Miscell Receipts. ........-..- 91,424.55 1,280,359.99 SHRIRO (CHINA) LTD. 


* Includes $ 21,191.10 (Concession Tickets). 
¥ Includes $227,278.45 (Concession Tickets). 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 


Exports 


Imports | 
December January-December December January-December 
% of % of . % of — % of 
$ Total $ Total $ 3 Total 
Trade Trade Trade. 
1,310,858 28,712,899 .76 3,098,282 1.05 58,320,616 1.84 
184,136 .05 2,204,207 .49 10,544,508 .36 
Indochina... 1,503,120 .89 42,942,112 1.14 8,312,008 35,170,340 1.21 
10,173,971 2.62 100,890,058 2.67 963,443 33 12,284,066 42 
Pakistan .......... 9,222,446 2.38 90,050,596 2.38 2,596,881 .88 54,952,078 1.90. 
Man... 14,763,829 3.81 163,898,046 4.34 36,065,284 12.28 417,553,708 14.40 
Philippines ........ 1,136,565 .29 10,724,975 .28 6,106,317 2.08 45,368,114 1.56 
Thailand ..........-.. 17,225,027 4.44 204,657,603 5.41 16,733,586 5.70 248,089,968. 8.39 
Indonesia _........ 8,896,091 1.00 27,859,509 59,805,865 20.36 528,004,683 18.21 
China (excl. | | | 
Formosa) 100,541,526 25.98 830,265,921 21.97 76,450,918 26.02 520,082,173 17.94 
Formosa 8,275,397 84 44,681,869 1.18 19,486,539 6.63 207,484,504 7.16 
South Korea ...... 1,216,030 31 9,298,587 .25 2,088,352 71 22,570,635 78 
of HK .. 887,790,820 8,779,487,484 293,757,547 _ 2,899,010,064 


— 
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During the period October to Decem- DEPARTURES ,. ARRIVALS 
er a -total:'o __Passen r Mail Freight Pa 
24, 453 rs; 138 BAG Ao Be (Kilos) los) svenger 
n at Kai Ta rpert,. accordin ead: 
The average “for the quarter. Calcutta” 65 (239 551 66 - 397: 2,942. 
a substantial increase in all categories Rangoon 27 291 2,826 27 ‘174 807 
of traffic over any previous quarter of Singapore ......:....... 459 4,437 10,821 275 2,891 28,129 
the year while mail for December was 355 511 16,381 435 1,189 39,541 
the heaviest recorded for any one Indochina ......... 259 5387 15,530 505 860 3,724 
month, obviously due to the heavy Philippines 638 1,343 9,390 645 448 20,801 
postings during the Christmas season. EE. hncinsrocssequmnmens 731 5,806 12,854 560 5,326 10,020 
cal civil movements during the quar- US.A. . 145 2,292 3,039 64 2,578 1,748 
ter under review totalled 1,246, or an Australia 61 258 638 22 32 685 
average of 13.8 movements per day, Formosa. .. 889 1,204- 35,281 467 666 9,458 
similar to that of the previous quarter. : Honolulu 5: sghaeseatiee 33 62 239 27 42 ale 
Weather during the period was good : Canada ryeshottacee 79 418 144 13 217 1,897 
on the whole, although strong northerly 
| winds caused some diversions and de- Total . 3,481 = 22, 576 113,859 3,307 21,610 132,624 
lays and there were no notifiable ac- 
cidents to civil aircraft,  . Total Aircraft Departure 213 
_ The security restrictions imposed on Total Aircraft Arrival 209 
-entry of the public to the Airport BEES 
during the C.A.T.C. transfer in Augu Monthly Averages: 
and September were lifted on October | ‘Civil A 
‘14 and were not re-imposed for the ivil Aircraft | Passengers Mail Freight 
C.N.A.C. operation. The public were D Arr | (Kilograms) 
permitted free access to the unrestrict- ~_ Departures Arrivals Out In Out In Out In 
ed portions of the Airport durmg a 1948 fone 595 9,382 9,592 13,649% 138,726% 100,986 42,920 
; 767 111,645 65,912 
xtensive repairs were carried: out 1951 219 218 3,641 2,681 21,553  20,915% 111,572 103,170 
«fing the quarter to the road leading 1952 216  217.—«3,791 0 20°84 
to the Civil Air Transport dispersal 1953 1 | ; 79 3,440 20,849 17,067 130,465 80,999 
thas January 213 209 3,481 3,307 22,576 21,610 113,859 132,624 


reconditioned.. In connection with the 


‘extension of the Airport, Messrs. Scott 
and Wilson have established an office 
on the aerodrome and survey work by 
their staff is now in progress, 

- With regard to telecommunications, 
operating conditions throughout the 


CIVIL AVIATION NOTES 

‘Qantas Empire Airways 

The fortnightly Skymaster 
between Singapore, Cocos Islands and 
Australia been reintroduced by 

This service will depart from Perth 
on alternate Saturdays in connection 


¢ 


January 1953: 


Totals—Aircraft out & in 422: 
Freight 246.5 metric tons, 


‘Passengers 6,788; Mail 44,186 kilos; 


quarter were satisfactory; a combined 
total of 208,869 groups of weather 


weekly in each direction; after that 


The route followed will 
Rome, ato Cairo, Bahrein, Kara- 


date it will be increased to two a week. 
be through 
chi, Delhi 


cutta,, Rangoon, Bang- 


kok, Manila and Okinawa, without night 


‘stops, and the Comet 


service will 
supersede the Argonaut which at pre- 
sent maken. two night stops on_ the 


14,793,270.86 


information was broadcast during the 


period. 


amounted to Swedish Crs. 210,594,- 


342.72 (1950/51 Crs. 171,891,884.87) 


which, added to other proceeds of Crs. 
(11,866,177.74) make 
a total revenue of Crs. 225,387,613.58 
(183,758,062.61). After deduction of 
total expenses, exclusive of deprecia- 
tion, Crs. 204,834,184.45  (163,891,- 
619.86), a gross profit of Crs. 20,553,- 


journey. The actual flying time will 429.13 (19, 866,442.75) remained. De- 
with the ‘South African service at te reduced to 33% hours from the pre-__—preciation, computed according to the 
ar Is, and will also fly to Djakarta sent 86 hours, the time taken being same principles as were employed in 
an 


Singapore. The following week, 
the Skymaster service from Singapore 
will meet the Constellation aircraft at 
Cocos Is. and arrive in Perth on a 
Wednesday. Passengers and cargo 
therefore will be able to go by direct 
route with a consequent saving of time 
and expense, The _ service will also 
provide direct airlink  betweeti 


Singapore and the Union of Sou 
Africa. j 


A fourth Comet service’ ‘between 
London & Tokyo will be introduced by 
‘the. BOAC. as. from April. 3... Until 
April 12 the new service will be once 


26% hrs. from London to Tokyo com- 
pared with 45% hrs. by the Argonaut. 


Existing Comet services operated by 


the BOAC are from London to Johan- 
nesburg, to Ceylon, and to Singapore. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines 


A: jet airline service will be intro- 


‘duced by CPA between Honolulu and 


Sydney on April 28. The service will 


‘be operated: twice weekly. 


fiscal year Oct. 


+Scandinavian hislines 


The annual report of SAS for the 
1, 1951. to Sept. 30, 
1952, shows. traffic revenues. for the 
year, after deduction of commissions, 


the previous business year, amounted 
to Crs. 18,991,450.46 (17,328,277.75), 
leaving a net profit of Crs. 1, 561, 978.67. 
This amount will be utilized for extra- 
ordinary depreciation on certain ma- 
terial. All accounts are made out in 
Swedish Crs. 


SAS production during the operating 
year amounted to about 137 million 
tonne/kilometres (increase from 
1950/51 14.2%), and the number of 
revenue tonne/kilometres was about 82 
million (increase 17.4%). SAS trans- 
ported 568,292 passengers during the 
year (481,697), 8,501,494 kgs. freight 
(7,663,598), and 2,951,210 kgs. mail 
(2,343,297). 


& 
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HK REGISTRATION. OF 
COMPANIES, TRADE MARKS 
AND PATENTS 


a For the Year 1951-52 


Companies Registration—According 
to the Annual Report for the Financial 
Year 1951-52 of the HK Registrar 
General, 248 new companies were in- 
corporated in Hongkong, and 30 Cer- 
tificates of Compliance with the pro- 
visions of Part XI of the Companies’ 
Ordinance (Cap. 32) were issued to 
foreign corporations which had esta- 
blished a place of business within the 
Colony. These figures represent in- 
creases of 62 and 8 respectively over 
the comparable figures for 1950/51. 


The numbers of companies incor- 
porated in Hongkong during the years 
1946/47 to 1951/52 and the total 
nominal capital of such companies were 
as follows :- — 


No. of Total Nominal 
Companies Capital 

........ 283 934,875,356.00 
1948/49 ........ 223 437,830,150.09 
1949/50 ........ 276 256,984,020.00 
187 202,788,000.00 
....... 248 221,705,300.00 


As at 31st March, 1952, the total 


number of companies on the Register. 


of Companies incorporated in Hong- 
kong was 2,538, and the total number 
of foreign corporations which have 
established a place of business. in 


Hongkong and complied with the pro-— 


visions of Part XI of the Ordinance 

was 450. 
Dissolutions—83 companies were dis- 

solved during the year as follows: 


By Members’ Voluntary Winding-up 44 

By Creditors’ Voluntary Winding-up 2 

Struck off the Register under Sec- 
tion 276 of the —" Or- 
dinance wads 387 


At the end of the year 116 companies 
were in the course of being wound up 
as follows: 


Liquidations Liquidations 
begun prior begun during 


to 1.4.51 1951/52 

By Members’ Volun- — 

tary Winding-up .. 51 54 
By Creditors’ Volun- | | 

tary Winding-up . 4 2 
By Winding-up by 

55 61 
Trade Marks—As compared with 


1950/51 there was a marked decline 
in the number of new trade marks 
registered during the year, the 1951/52 
total of 792 being 499 less than the 
1950/51 total of 1,291. There was 
also a steep decline from 81 to 12 in 


(Reconstruction) 
262), but in this case the decline was 


| registered and pre-war 


bus the number of pre-war marks re-regis- nu 


tered under the Trade Marks Register 


Ordinance (Cap. 


natural since the original period al- 


' lowed for re-registration in the Trade 


Marks Register (Reconstruction) Or- 
dinance had expired on 8th February, 
1950. This period was, however, ex- 
tended up. to 8th December, . 1955, by 
the Trade Marks Register (Reconstruc- 


tion) Amendment Ordinance, 1952, 


The numbers of new trade marks 
trade marks 
re-registered during the Years 1948/49 


‘to 1951/52* were as follows:— 


New Marks Pre-war Whrks 


1948/49 ........ 1,516 1,458 
(1950/51 1,291 81 
1961/62 


* (Since the Registry only re-opened 
on 9th February, 1948, these are’ the 
only full post-war years for which 
figures are available). 


222 trade marks were renewed ‘dur- 
ing the year, 

On 31st March, 1952, the total num- 
ber of marks on the Register was 7,717 
consisting of 4,735 new marks. and 
2,982 re-registered pre-war marks. 


Patents—The number of new patents 
registered during the year was 24 which 
compares with 48 in the previous year 
when the Registry was re-opened: No 
pre-war patents were registered. On 
31st March, 1952, the total. number 
of patents on the Register was 72; — 

Official Receiver Bankruptcy 
Companies Winding Up—The general 
recession in the Colony’s trade during 
the year had its inevitable sequel in a 


HONGKONG TRAMWAYS 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the ORDINARY’ YEARLY :- 
MEETING of the 
be held at the Offices of 

JARDINE, MATHESON ‘AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED, HONG- 
KONG, on Friday, the 20th day 
of March, 1953, at Noon for the 
purpose of receiving and consider- 
ing the Statement of Accounts 
and Balance Sheet for the year 
ended 3list December, 1952, and 
the Directors’ and Auditors’ Re- 
ports thereon and for the election 
of Directors and the appointment — 
of Auditors. 


The Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from > 
Friday, 6th March, to Friday, 20th | 
March, 1953, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
W. H. PATERSON, 
Secretary. 


Hongkong, 12th February, 1953. 


“were made 
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mber,, of; b es and, 

Including two fo the: 

ministration: in bankruptcy: of deceased 


Debtors’ estates, there were altogether 
six. Bankruptcy Petitions ~ during the 
year, but one of. these was struck out 
owing -to the non-appearance of the 
Petitioning Creditor. Orders were made 
under. the Bankruptcy Ordinance’ for 
the administration in bankruptcy of 
the estates of the two deceased Debtors, 
and | and Adjudication Orders 

n_ the other three cases. 
The total liabilities in these five bank- 
ruptcies are estimated to amount to 
nearly $4,000, 000, and it is expected 
that there will be very heavy de- 


| ficiencies in some cases. 


Orders were made for the winding 
up of five companies by the Court. 
These included two Banks, the China 
Industrial. Bank of Hongkon Limited 
and. the Fu Shing. Bank of Hongkong 


NOTICE. 


‘RONG KONG TELEPHONE 
| _ COMPANY, LTD. 


! Notice is hereby given that 20 

| shares in this Company numbered | 
638096, to,.538115, covered 

Share Certificate No. 10678 
registered in the name of Mrs. 
, Lai Oi Lin of 357, Lockhart Road, 
y 1st Floor, have been forfeited for 


non-payment of calls due thereon. 


. 


~ 


NOTICE 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED 


NOTICE is. hereby given. that 
the Sixty-fourth Ordinary Yearly 
§ Meeting of the Company (since 
) registration) will be held in the 


Board Room of the’ Company, a 


Third Floor, Gloucester Buiiding, 
Hong Kong, on Tuesday, 24th 
March, 19538, at 11.30 am,, for 
the purpose of receiving the Re- 
? port of the Directors, together 
with the Statement of Accounts 
for the period ended 31st October, 
2? 1952, and to elect Directors and 

appoint Auditors. 


The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 
Wednesday, 11th March, 1953, to 
Tuesday, 4th March, 1953, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board. 
R. SLEAP, 
Secretary. 
Hong Tone. 
1958. 


March 5, 1958. 


‘HONGKONG. CO-OPERATIVES & 


MARKETING DIVISION 


| Annual Report for 1951/ 52 


At the. time of the liberation of the: 
Colony from the Japanese, conditions in 
the Fishing Industry were very _ bad. 
In order to resuscitate this industry— 
the main primary industry ‘of the 
Colony—and to stimulate the supply of 
fish it was vital to improve the fisher- 
men’s lot by ensuring that they received 
as large a share as possible of the 
market value of their produce. Ma- 
terial help was therefore afforded to 
fishermen by Government in the form 


of rehabilitation loans, cheap equip- 


ment, food and so forth; and, to pre- 


middlemen, a marketing 


1945. fish was instituted in October, 


The Fish Marketing Scheme 
to be so beneficial to the producer, 
that a similar scheme to help vegetable 
‘was. inireduced in September,, 


Both the Fish se Vegetable Maiticetsi 


ing Organizations are completely self- 
supporting and have been planned’ SO’ 
that they may eventually be taken 
over. by the fishermen and farmers 

nizations. . Towards this. end, a 
Registrar of Co-operatives was appoint- 
ed in May, 1950, and in. October of 


that year, the two Marketing Organi-, 


zations were placed under his direction 
in the newly formed ‘Co-operative and 
Marketing Department.” 


Inquiries regarding the two. Market- 
ing Organizations have been received. 
from all over -the world, and almost 
every month brings visitors to the. 
Colony to study the schemes. Agencies 
such as the 
Organization of the United Nations 
Organization and the Mutual Security 
Agency have shown particular interest 
in the schemes. For it is now generally 


recognized that to. improve the tech-. 


nique of fishing and agriculture is‘ not 
enough; efficient transport and mar- 
keting facilities, ensuring the producer 
a fair return for his labours, are essen- 


tial basic requirements of the incen- 


tive to produce more food. 


In July, 1951, the headquarters of 
the department were moved from the 


General Post Office Building, Hong- 
kong, to permanent quarters in the 
Vegetable Market Reclamation 


Street, ‘Kowloon. This transfer to the 


site of main activities has proved to 


be of great value in keeping H.Q. 
personnel in close touch with the prac- 
tical work and 
partment. 


his report, which covers ‘the activi-. 
of the Department from 1st April, 
is given in: 


1 to 31st merch, 1952, 
two sections: Co-operative: Divi- 
sion; B.. Division: 
Marketing Organization, (1i) Vemetabia 
Marketing. Organization. 


failure. 
vent the dissipation of profits amongst — 


scheme for | 


Food and _ Agricultural 


of the De- 


Fish. - 


Tm, Co-operative Division—The policy 
of the Division is to encourage deve- 
lopment of the movement only to the 
extent to which it is certain that the 
development is on a sound economic 
basis. Progress, therefore, may at 
times. appear to be slow but with the 
movement in its infancy in the Colony, 
it is especially important to avoid the 
pitfalls of lack of educative training 
in co-operative principles’ and inade- 


quate planning. Nothing succeeds like — 


success; conversely, ‘nothing fails like 

During the year, five Co-operative 
Societies were registered; four were 
Vegetable Marketing Societies: and one 
was a Foreign Boar Service Society. 


Details as at 31st March are given 
below: 


No. & Type of 


... Total Working 
Societies Membership Capital 
4 Vegetable Mar- 3 
keting Societies. 754 $6,365.00 
1 Foreign - Boar : 
Service Society 12 $ 480.00 


The Vegetable Marketing Societies 
were developed from former Vegetable 
Collecting Centres run by the Vegetable 
Marketing Organization. These Col- 
lecting Centres are, in effect, embryo 
Co-operative Societies for, although the 
Organization finances them, they are 
administered by the farmers. The 
Co-operative Societies take over much 
of the work of the Marketing Or- 
ganization and, in order to cover their 
expenses, the Organization refunds 3% 
of the 10% commission which it charges 
on all vegetables handled. From this 
3%, each Society pays. the salaries 
of its staff, purchases baskets, provides 
stationery | ‘and so forth. The Market- 
ing Organization for its part continues 
to be responsible for providing trans-. 
port and facilities in . the. Wholesale 
Market. At the 31st March, in addi- 
tion.to the four Marketing Societies, 
there -were also two Collecting Centres 
operating, one at Fanling East and the 
other at. Ngau Tam Mei, 


The Co-operative Societies and Col- 
lecting Centres were together handling 
some 20% to 25% of all locally pro- 
duced vegetables—a most encouraging 
sign. 
3 The -Fanling Foreign Boar Ser- 
vice ‘Society was registered on 21st. 
March and is, in fact, a Stock Im-. 
provement Society. The pig breeders 


of the Colony, through the efforts of- 


the Agriculture Department. over the 


past. few years, have come to. realize, 
that the crossing of the local pig with 


foreign boars (mainly Berkshires) pro- 
duces-a fast maturing and hardy animal 
which is popular. on the local market.: 


Unfortunately, there are comparatively’ 


few foreign - boars in the Colony and,; 
owing~to the great demand; -the -cest 
of services of privately owned boars is 
of the order $16 to $20 per service. 


were so scattered, 
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The Fanling Society has arranged to 


obtain a foreign boar free of charge 


from the Agriculture Department, The 
Society will be responsible for looking 
after the boar and the members will 
pay a small monthly fee towards its 
upkeep based on the number of sows 
owned in each case. Arrangements have 
also been made with the Agriculture 
Department to have members’ sows 
blood-tested and ear tagged. It is 
expected that this type of Society will 
prove to be popular among other. pig 
breeders in the Colony. 

Among the fishermen, progress in 
Co-operation has been much more diffi- 
cult for they are very conservative and 
do not take readily to new ideas. In 
addition, at the present time the Hong- 
kong fishing community is far from 
stable and not until international con- 
ditions have settled down can there be 
hope for any large-scale improvement. 
In the Tai Po area, a group of fisher- 
men was keen to start a-credit society 
and, at the end of. the year, was busy 
preparing by-laws for registration. . 

Many sections of the community have 
shown interest in co-operation. A pro- 
mising group is the Chinese Civil 
Servants’ Association which is anxious 
to start a Housing Society with money. 
borrowed from Government. By-laws 
have been prepared and the Society 
will be registered when final - plans 
have been ‘discussed with Government. 

At Stanley, a group of pig breeders 
was anxious to build pig-sties co-opera- 
tively but lack of a source of credit 
hampered development. 

Poultry breeders have at various 
times, shown interest in starting socie- 
ties for purchasing foodstuffs and 
marketing produce but_ so far little 


has come of these suggestions. Mid- 
dlemen still have a_ great influence’ 
over many poultry breeders and 


others, for the most part, are suspicious 
of each other. 33 

At the request of Urban Council, 
discussions were held with the small 
dairy farmers of the New Kowloon 
area in order to encourage the build- 
ing of a T.B. isolation shed, possibly 
one run on. co-operative lines. This 
was considered necessary in view of 
the high incidence of T.B. in many 
herds. After numerous discussions, 
the dairy farmers were persuaded that 
the building of isolation sheds was in 
their own interests but, as the farms 
it was agreed that 
each farm should have its own isola- 
tion shed. 

Our weekly “Co-operative” meeting 
is attended bv Co-operative Officers 
and those officers of the Fish and 
Vegetable Marketing Organizations 
whose main work is the contacting of 
fishermen. and farmers in connexion 
with the marketing schemes. These 
meetings have »proved. most. useful. “as 
forums for the: discussion and settling. 
of various eo-operative problems. 

The Vegetable Marketing Co-opera- 
tive Societies. have started series of. 
monthly meetings. of Committee mem- 
bers. The meetings are held to’ discuss 
problems of common interest and Co- 
operative Officers attending these meet- 


; 
q 
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ings take every opportunity to further 
members’ knowledge of co-operative 
principles, law an practice. 


A feature of co-operative training is 
the excursion of Marketing Society 
Preparatory Committee members and 
interested groups of vegetable farmers 

to the Fanling Co-operative Society, 
waeas co-operative development is quite 
outstanding, 


B. Marketing Division—The brin ng- 
ing together of the Fish and Vegetable 
Marketing Organizations under one 
de artmental head has made for greater 
efficiency and economy, and provides 
for more flexibility in the use of staff. 
It must a emphasized, however, that 
the amalgamation of. the Organizations 
is administrative only, financially the 
Organizations are completely separate 
and, where services and so forth are 
shared, each Organization is debited 
accordingl y. 


combination of the separate 
Fish and Vegetable Market Inspec- 
torates and Accounts Sections which 
was, carried out last year has proved 
most successful. 


During the early part of the year, 
the Transport Sections of both Or- 
ganizations were. brought under the 
supervision of one Transport Officer. 
Here, again, the move has made for 
efficiency and economy, especially in 
the maintenance of vehicles. 


New features, 
amalgamation of the Organizations, 
were the setting up of a Supplies Sec- 
tion, a joint Personnel Section and the 
establishment of a Tender Board and 
a Disposal Board. 


A Roving Auditor has been appoint- 
ed to carry out internal audit and to 
see that the various Markets and De- 
pots are adhering to the 
regulations of the Division. 


Much favourable comment has i 


made by visitors to the Department on 
the interest and keenness displayed. by 
all ranks in the Department and in 
particular, by the senior officers. It is 
thought that this good spirit is in great 


measure due to the starting of a week-, 


ly. departmental meeting which is at- 
tended by senior officers of both Co- 
operative & Marketing Divisions. At 
this meeting, all aspects of the De- 
partment’s work are discussed and no 
major decisions are taken without 
prior reference to the meeting. This 
makes for almost perfect liaison and 
ensures that no senior officer is re- 
quired to undertake new tasks or as- 
signments without his knowing the 


background to the decisions or without. 


his having had an opportunity to thrash 
out the whys and wherefores. 


Fish Marketing Organization—The 
main primary product of Hongkong 
is fish, the 
the largest fleet of any fishing port 
in the Colonial Empire. It is estimated 
that there is a fishing population of 
some 50,000 engaged in the industry 
and the ‘figures for quantities market- 
ed given below also indicate the size 
and extent of the operations. 


occasioned the | 


rules and 


Colony having probably 


As reported above, 
instituted a Marketing’ 


me for | 


occupation of the Colony. The w olé- 
sale marketing of all marine fish. (ex- 
cept “living fish’) is controlled, the 
fish being auctioned at Government- 
orgé wholesale markets, The om 
of e Scheme is the provision 
and efficient transport 
marketing facilities’ whereby fishermen 
receive a fair return for their. labours 
and so be encouraged~to, increase PEO: 
The Marketing 
ranization is 

been planned  s0 ‘that and 
may be taken over by fishermen and 
run as a Co-operative Organization. 


The Organization undertakes the 
collection and transportation of fish 
from collecting depots and posts, which 
have. been established in the main fish- 
ing villages, to the wholesale markets. 

Fishermen who 
these depots and posts may leave their 
produce in the hands of the staff of: 
the Organization who look after it. 
until it is sold in the Markets; but. 
the majority of fishermen prefer to 
accompany their own fish to market or 


marine fish immediately, after. tk 


have a friend or agent look after it- 


for them. 


At the Markets, the fish is sorted 
and put up for public auction. Fisher- 
men may collect the proceeds of sale 
(less a 6% commission charge. which 
covers all services) directly after the 
sale or, if they so prefer, they may. 


collect it from the depot or post after. 


the proceeds have been safely trans- 


ported back to their fishing village. 
The Organization also undertakes the 


transportation of the fish after sale 
to the buyer’s place of business. 


Possibly the most important im- 
provement during the year was the in- 
troduction of a new fresh fish sort- 
ing system. Until the introduction of 


this system, it had been the practice of 


fresh fish buyers to interfere with the 
sorting of fish; they would often mix 
fish in baskets before auction, not. in 
accordance with grade or type, but to 


suit their own particular needs. Very. 


often the particular mixture. of fish. 
would not meet the requirements of 
other buyers and so there would be 
little or no competition for purchase. 
This was clearly neither in the best 
interests of the fishermen nor 
majority of buyers. The new sorting 
system, which was first brought into 
operation in the Kowloon Fish Market 
during July, prohibits buyers from in- 
specting auction lots until after the 
fish has been sorted and weighed by 
the Market staff and brought on to 
the auction floor. There was some op- 
position to this system from a small 
group of buyers a after it had been. 
given a fair trial, the majority agreed 
that it was a vast improvement; the 
fishermen, certainly, were very pleased. 
Since October, 1945, the main whole- 
sale fish market of the Colony has 
been at Kennedy Town. Although it 
served its purpose when the scheme 
was first started, it is badly situated 
and, due to its lay-out and the fact that 


operate through 
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is way from the sea-front 


boun 


ision was made to transfer this 
market from Kennedy Town to the 


©. & reclamation at Aberdeen. 


a reclamation was made in 1948-50 

is an ideal site for a wholesale 
We xe It was hoped to move to. the 
new. market during. February, 1952 (at. 


the time of the Chinese “New Year 


selvbravone) but on. account of build- 
it was necessary to post- 


is transfer for a short time. 
= i the new market will have a 
are ge covered auction shed with an area 
some 30,000 square feet and will 
provide adequate landing facilities and 
uipment; a canteen for use of 
en, buyers. and market staff; 
rest, rooms for buyers. and fishermen: 
accommodation for those of the staff 
who are reguinnd to be in the Market 
for the auctions; and a 
cold pth ft a capacity for some 
250 tons of fish. 


‘For ‘some time there been’ con- 
cern, over the. rather antiquated and un- 
hygi nic method of sun-drying fish 

the local merchants and fisher-. 
bs employ. Additionally, sun-drying 
is often a costly business for, during 
rainy weather, it: is obviously impos- 
sible to dry fish in this way and it. is. 
estimated that in the Summer months 
losses due to bad weather conditions 
are anything up to. 25 per cent. 


It. was known. that fish had 
dried successfully by méchanital means 
in Canada and European countries but 

there was some doubt as to whether or 


i this could be done economically in 
opics. 


By the end of th vear, -the Or- 
ganization had installed at Aberdeen 
a mechanical fish dryer capable of 
drying 6,000 Ibs. of fish in_the short 
time of 30/36 hours. The main 
markers now open for salt/dried fish 

uth America, the West Indies, 
and. the Southern European countries. 


On 31st March there were five whole- 
sale. markets in the Colony, situated 
at Kennedy Town, Shaukiwan and 
Aberdeen on. Hongkong Island, at Yau- 
mati in. the Kowloon area and at Tai 
Po. in the New Territories. Fish sold 
at Aberdeen is of the cheap. purse- 
seiner type which is used chiefly for 
making sauce and paste. 


One. of the major features of the 
Industry is the continued embargo on 
salt/dried. fish imports from Hong- 
kong to China. In the past, the trade 

with China was looked upon’ as the 
ige-blood. of. the Industry, for no less 
than 60% to 70% of the, total quantity 
of salt/dried fish. produced in. the 

olony. was exported there. From 
the figures given. below it. will be noted 


that whilst there has been a consider-. 
able decrease in 


roduction of salt/ 


dried fish, there been a corr 


ponding increase in fresh fish la ) 
ings, and that the combined totat 
quantities of salt/dried and fresh fish 


marketed through the Organization last 
year was greater than ever before. 


to be inefficient and 
eronom} i¢ to operate. During the year, 


: 
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.Piculs Value $ 
“4 1945 Oct. to 1946 March | 
(six months. only). ....  9;777 964,094. 
April, 1946 to March, 1947 36,589 
. April, 1947 to March, 1948 58,660. 
_ April, 1948 to March, 1949 139,686 10,223,243 
rf April, 1949 to March, 1950 201 802 20,430,850 
April, 1950 to March, 1961 307,284 25;740,401 


100. catties=1. ‘picul=133: Ibs, 


VBver since the start of the Organiza- 
tio there has been an increase in 
the proportion of fresh fish handled. 
pers oth is well illustrated in the following 
table :— 


‘Salt/ dried 


{qd veah Kish Fish 

April 1947 . 14.4%. 85.6% 
» 1948 to 1949 351% 64.9% 
» 1949 to 1950 58. 0% 
1960to . ,, 3961 «,. 61.8%;, ... 88.2% 
» I951to ., 1952 25.2% 


There are, of course, many’ contri- 
butory factors to: _ trend, the main 
enes being: (a) increased” de- 
mand for fresh fish with the increase 

in population; (b) the closing of the 
China salt/dried fish’ trade ‘which en- 
couraged: many fishermen to ice their 
catch instead, of salting it; (c) > an 
increase in the number of. mechanized 

fishing ‘vessels which, in the» main, 

_ market, their fish fresh; and, (d) the 

rapid, increase, over the Jast: two: years, 

the number .of. mechanized fish 

( fen ee vessels operating from the 

craft are able to bring 

catch in fresh condition from 
distant fishing grounds, 


Local merchants have had a very 


difficult. time. since the imposition of 


the embargo on salt/dried fish to China. 
The main export markets. for. locally 
produced salt/dried fish during the year 
were Singapore, Formosa, the” U.S.A. 
and Siam. 

Although there is : only a all local 

demand for the cheap grades of salt/ 
dried fish, there is a large demand, and 
therefore a hs, ‘price. for this: grade 
in China. This, coupled with the 
availability ‘in China of cheap rice, 
tamie, tung oil and other — essential 
requisites, has encouraged fishermen, 
especially deep-sea trawler fishermen, 
to take their poorer grades of fish to 
China and then to bring their better 
quality fish to Hongkong. However, 
as more restrictions are imposed by 
the Chinese’ Authorities, the fishermen 
are finding it more difficult to continue 
this happy state of affairs. 
_ On the whole, prices were stable. 
Fresh fish prices were a little. below 
those of last year but salt/dried fish 
prices showed a slight increase. 

It is interesting to note that by 
far the greater part of fresh fish 
consumed locally is cheap; 86.84% had 
‘a wholesale price of $1.10 per catt 
or less. The expensive fish’ (wholesale 
price $1.61.-per catty and above) in- 
cludes Garoupa, Pomfret and other 

pes of luxury fish which form on 
1.16% of the total catch and is i 
~“great demand by the wealthy classes. 

The main. species of fish marketed 
were the Golden Thread, 


Red Sea. 


Piculs Value Piculs Value $ 
(92,280) 8,595,816 © 102,007) 9,489,910 
216,976 . 16,256,905. 253,515. 19,657,344 
197,811 10,889,470 256,471, 14,478,004 
257,762 12,869,583 397,448 23,092,776 
278,898 '20,282/397' 480,700 40,713,247 
190,174 10,802,509 «497,458 86,543,000 
126,650 8,570,925 39,862,294 


503,581 


Croaker and Anchovy. 


“At 31st March, the mechanized fleet 
comprised 135 vessels. We are. in- 
debted to the Director of Marine for 


the following. details: .Class VI Na- 
tive Type Beam Trawler (wooden), 1; 
Class VI Native Type “Trawler” 


(wooden) 4; Class VI Native 


“Leng Liner” (wooden) 65; Class VI 


Native Type “Fish Collector” (wooden) 
42; Class VI Type 
“Bish Collector” (wooden) 1; Class VI 
Type “Hand Liner” (wooden) 

Class VI Japanese Schooner Type 
heey’ (wooden) 9; Class VI Japa- 
nese Type “Trawler” (steel) 1: Class 
VI Semi-European Type Crab & Shrimp 
Trawler 1; Class VI Japanese Schooner 
Type “Long Liner”’ (wooden) 1; Class 
VI European Type M. F. V.’s (wooden) 
3; Class VI Native Type Purse Seiner 
(wooden) 1; Class IV Small Native 


wane Purse Seiner (wooden) 1. Total 


The landings by the mechanized 
fleet during’ the year as compared with 
last year. were: (a) Landings by 


March, 
dst April, 1951—31st. March, 


trans 
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Ist April; 1950—31lst March, 1951, 
35,887 piculs; ist April, 1951—31st 
March, . 1952, 34,483  piculs. (b) 


Landings by Power-driven Native Type 
Vessels (including landings by Mecha- 
nized Fish Colleetors),; 1st April, 1950 
1951, 47,319 piculs; 
1952, 
65,938 piculs. 

There were no additions to the Or- 
ganization’s land transport fleet during 
the year, which comprises 23 lorries, 
a break-down wagon, two saloon car's 


and a: motor cycle. 


By the end of March, our maririe 
rt fleet had been reduced to 


one F, V. and a barge. This re- 


‘duction came as the result of success- 


ful negotiations with the Hongkong 
Yaumati Ferry Company which ar- 
ranged to transport fish from Tai O, 
whilst in the Tai Po area arrange- 
ments were made to bring fish in from 
Tap Moon and Kolauwan by a 
mechanized trading junk. 


The total number of collecting de 
pots and posts is eleven, and they are 
situated at Aberdeen, Shaukiwan, 
Cheung Chau, Tai O, Tai Po, | Stanley, 
Tap Moon, Kat O, Shataukok, Sai Kung 
and Castle Peak. 


Although considerable quantities of 
fish are still handled by the Fish Col- 
lecting Depots and Posts, the tendency 
is for more and more fishermen to 
bring their catches direct to the Whole- 
sale Markets. It is expected that this 
tendency will be greatly accentuated 


links 60 of the 


Book thru any 


or Shipping Line 


‘The Businessman’s Airline” ! 
The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 
‘That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
major business’ and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA. 

Use the one-airline all the way. | 


Travel Agent, Airline 
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when the new Market at Aberdeen is 
opened. | 
Depot personnel act in an advisory 
capacity to the fishermen; assistance is 
given in licensing boats, registering 
personnel, settling disputies, obtaining 
medical treatment.and so on, 
Depots also act as supplies. distri- 
bution centres where fishermen may 
draw their Government food rations 
and so on. | 
- Drinking water was also supplied to 
the fishermen at the Aberdeen and 
Shaukiwan Depots and the Kowloon 
Wholesale Market. Supply. of water 
was at the cost rate of $2 per 1,000 
gallons. During the year, well over 
5% million gallons of water were sol 
to fishermen. 
The need for rationing supplies of 
kerosene to fishermen. de 
creased during the year:. Nevertheless, 
some 300,563 <A. G. were. allocated, 


mainly during the first six monthseof 


the year. 

The Organization continued to al- 
~ locate diesel and lubricating oil to the 
mechanized fleet but, as with kerosene, 
there was a gradual decrease in alloca- 
tions due to there being considerable 
quantities of fuel oil available in the 
free market. Diesel oil issues amount- 
ed to 4,350.29 tons and lubricating oil 
to 41,769 A. G. : 

Loans, at a low rate of interest, are 
issued to fishermen for productive pur- 
poses only and the Organization main- 
tains a special revolving fund of 
$250,000 for this purpose. 

Since 1946, this fund has revolved 
many times and, at the end of March, 
1,626 loans, amounting to $973,499 
had been granted. Of this sum, $776,- 
819 has been repaid. The majority 
of fishermen are honest and loan re- 
payments have been most satisfactory. 

A most encouraging sign has been 
the request of some fishermen for the 
Crganization to look after their sav- 
ings for them, In the three months 
from January to March, 34 fishermen 
deposited some $388,242; withdrawals 
amounted to $6,696. . 7 

Education continués: to play a large 
part in the welfare programme of the 
Organization. At the end of the year, 
some 798 children. were receiving 
education at Schools wholly or par- 
tially financed by the Organization. 


Expenditure on Education amounted to — 


well over $20,000. 


Regular film shows are given in the 


main fishing villages. ‘These are ex- 


tremely popular; possibly the reason 


for this is that the accent to date has 
been mainly on _ entertainment and 
partly on education. 


During July, a Summer Discussion 


Group was held at Cheung Chow for 
senior members of the Organization. 
Discussions covered a wide field but, 
in the main, they were designed to 
help the staff in their field work among 
the fishermen, 

The financial condition of the Or- 
ganization is most satisfactory. . 

The Organization donated 50 bags 
of cement .to the fishermen of Sai 
Kung for the erection of a small jetty 


| 


1! 


gradually de- 


from the Co 


Defence 


which would greatly facilitate loading 
and unloading of cargo (including fish). 

Advice and assistance were given to 
two trawler owners in their claims for 
compensation for their vessels which 
had sunk after collision with vessels 
of H.M..Navy. Pending: the’ granting 
of compensation, the fishermen were 
granted loans by the . Organization so 
that they could acquire new vessels 
and continue to earn their livelihood. 

At the request of the District Com- 
missioner, New Territories, the Trans- 
port Section of the Organization con- 
tinued to supply the Island of Ping 
Chow in Mirs Bay with some 3,000 
gallons of water per day during the 
dry season. 
Vegetable Marketing Organization— 
In September, 1946, a vegetable mar-’ 
keting scheme similar to . that. started 
for the marketing of fish was intro- 
duced on the Mainland. : 

The wholesale - marketing . of \vege- 
tables on the Mainland is. controlled, 
and all vegetables produced in or im- 
ported into that area are sold, whole- 
sale, in a whole- 
sale market in Yaumati, Kowloon: 

The aim of the scheme is’ the pro- 
vision of efficient and. orderly trans- 
port. and marketing facilities for vege- 
table produce, whereby farmers receive 
a fair return for their labours. | 

It is intended that, in due course, 
this Organization should be run. by 


the farmers themselves as a co-opera- 


tive enterprise. Action is. now being 
taken to encourage farmers to form 
Co-operative. Vegetable Marketing 
Societies; it is hoped that these 
Societies _ will federate in time and 
eventually take over the main func- 
tions of the Organization. 

The Organization undertakes the 
collection and transportation of vege- 
tables from collecting points in the 
New Territories. to the Wholesale 
Market in Kowloon, where it super- 
vises all sales.and is responsible for 
the financial transactions. 

In the main production areas, 
collecting depots have been established 
and farmers operating through them 


-may leave their vegetables in the hands 


of Organization staff who -look after 
them until they are sold in the Market. 
The proceeds of sales (less a 10 per 
cent. commission charge which covers 
all services) are taken back to the 
depots by the same staff for distribu- 
tion to the farmers, 

The Organization has received valu- 
able aid from Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund. Grants and loans 
from this Fund have been used to pur- 
chase a fleet of twenty diesel-engine 
lorries and helped in the. establishment 
and running of small vegetable col- 
lecting depots in outlying districts. 

Up to the end of the vear. a total 
sum of $616,555 had been disbursed 

lonial Development and 
Welfare Fund . for the purchase of 
transport. equipment, construction of 
depots and the provision of numersus 
rural services. 

The marketing scheme was originallv 
instituted under Regulation 50 of the 
Regulations, 1940. The 


and it was thought. ay 
permanent and extended provision for 
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scheme has proved beneficial both to 
the producers and to the communit 
desirable th. 


assistance and sérvice should be made 
by Ordinance... . 


-Atithe end: of. the year, an Ordin- 


Ordinance, 1952,” had. been 
tabled before the Legislative Council. ° 


The Bill provides for the appoint- 
ment of the Director of Marketing who 
is made.a corporation solely with power 
to acquire and dispose of property. A 
feature of the. Bill is the appointment 
of a Marketing Advisory Board, con- 
sisting of the Director as Chairman 
and four other persons who, it is in- 
tended, should include persons with 
wide and practical experience of the 
difficulties and needs of the farmers. 


Much has been. accomplished to- 


wards making the Organization fully 
co-operative. At the end of the year, 
there were four Vegetable Marketing 
Societies’) and-two collecting centres 
(embryo: Co-operative Societies) 
operating... These: Societies and Cen- 


tres were together handling some 20% 


to 25% of the total vegetable produce 
of the New Territories; 

During the year it became necessary 
to carry out further extensions to the 


wholesale market. This extension pro- 


vides an extra 9,000 square feet of 
much needed:covered sales floor... 

Such was the increase in handlings 
that at the beginning of the 
season an extra sale was started d 
ing the evening hours, from 6 p.m. & 
11 ¢.m. This evening sale is mainly 
for the convenience of importers, but 
during the peak season many farmers 
took advantage of it. The starting of 


HONG KONG TELEPHONE. 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


| Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY. GIVEN 
that the Twenty-fourth Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of HONG KONG 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, LIMIT- 
ED, will be held on Monday, the. 
9th day of March, 1953, at noon, 

in the Board Room of the Com- 
pany, Fourth Floor, Telephone 
House, Hong. Kong, for‘the pur- 
pose of receiving a’ Statement. of 
Accounts and the Report of the 
Board of Directors for the finan- 
year. ended: 31st December, 
1952 and re-electing three. Direc- 
-tors and the Auditors. 
The Transfer Books of. the 
Company -will be closed from 24th 
. February, 1953 to the 9th March, 
_ 1953, both days inelusive. 
3 Dated this. 
February, 1953, 
By Order of the Board. 
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Des Voeux Road, Central, 
Hong Kong. 
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ance, the “Agricultural Products (Mar- 
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congestion 


Ras 


‘ 


e evening sale did much to’ relieve 
on the sales floor during 


the main mid-day auction. 


Trading throughout ‘the year was. 


crease of 14%. over last year; im- 
ports were down by a little over 4%. 


value of vegetables handled 


amounted to $19.871,542 as compared... 


with $16,286,847 last year—an i , 
of 22%. 


9 


, Kovdoon.Jto Tsun” Wan. Shere it ‘will: 
. be matured large maturation. tanks. 


Small distribution tanks will be erected 


inothe main vegetable production areas; 
“production showed. an 


transportation to these distribution 
tanks will be by tank lorries. | ) 
There has been little change in the 
uantities of vegetables imported over 
the past- three years, as is illustrated 
in the following table :— 


315: 
that on average, well over 8,000 in- 
dividual sales are made daily. At 
Chinese New Year, the number of sales 
was exceptionally high and on one day 
alone 19,997 individual sales were 


made. ‘It says much for the enthusiasm 
of the staff that they were able to cope 


well and efficiently with this enormous 
task. 


The number of buyers. registered 


Piculs with the market increased from 2,748 
The increase in local production ‘ptember, 1946 to March to 3,627 during the course of the year. 
most remar e. efore the Pacific April, 1948 to March, 1949 165,167 © 2.519, vt 
War it was so SE that only about April, 1949 to March, 1950 215,986 1'575:866 market from Hongkong Island. With 
of the vegetables April, 1950 to March, 1951 231,657 4,434,418 an average of well over 2,000 buyers 
n Kowloon and Hongkong was. grown 1952 221,682 4,676,081 operating in the market daily, the 
in the New Territories. The fraction ., L0c@l production as compared with danger of a purchase “ring” being 
of home-grown vegetables is now al- se “en roughly of the proportion formed is negligible. 
most half the total consumption. This . 


In March, the Organization dealt 
with more vegetables than ever before. 
On average, over 3,300 piculs (200 
tons) were sold daily. 


is an outstanding achievement’ when 

one considers that the population of. the. 
Colony has almost doubled during the . 
last few years. 


ed by the influx of large numbers of | : . 
refugees into the Colony, has been met . 

largely by local production and not, 
as one might have expected, from the 
large -exportable surplus of the fertile ‘. 
Pearl River Delta area, is due in.no  .. 
small measure to the fact that the st 
Organization has given the local farm- ~ 
er the necessary incentives to increase _ 


‘Despite the increase in production, 
the size of lots put up for sale con- 
tinues decrease. This has meant 


-=roduction. 
| _ trends in local pi 


Advends, m. ic ro uction are shown 
‘clearly in the’ following table: 


Fly 


‘ Piculs $ 

Sentember. 1946 to March, 

1947 (644 months) ...... 449,069 2,488,849 
April, 1947 to March, 1948 358,979 5,558,924 

Apri!, 1948 to March, 1949 384,363 5,743,584 

April, 1949. to March, 1950 617,067 10,102,518 

April, 1950 to March, 1951 618,137 11,852,429 

April, 1951 to March, 1952 705,486 15,195,461 


| he main, weather 
‘conditions throughout the year were 
favourable. 


29M? 
The main varieties of locally grown 
vegetables were White Cabbage, 
Flowering Cabbage, Turnips, Tomatoes, 
Water Cress and Water Spinach. j 


There was an increase in production 
of most types of vegetables. Farmers, 
noting that tomatoes had brought good ~ 
prices in the winter of 1950/51, stepped . 
up production until it was more than 
double that. of last year, with the in- 
-evitable result that there was a shanp 
decrease in price. 


| The lack of cheap fertilizer is still 
‘the main coneern of the loeal“farmer. 
Limited quantities of matured night-soil 
were available throughout most of the 
year, but. most. farmers had to rely on 
‘supplies of “black-market’’ raw night- 
soll which even at $2 to $3 a picul was 
‘in short supply. | 


A scheme for the maturation and 
, distribution of night-soil to farmers has 
approved and, at the end of the 
_ gar, action was being taken to set 

the scheme in operation in time for the 

‘next main season. Briefly, the scheme 

envisages the transportation of night- 

soil by Urban Council barges from 


for air travel at its finest 
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High winds and heavy rains in June as 
and again in August caused damage. to 
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THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
LTD. 


THE HONG KONG JOCKEY. ‘CLUB 
TENTH RACE MEETING 1952/53 

Saturday, 7th March, 1953. yon 

(Held under. the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 


) The programme will consist of 9 races. The airs Bell will be rung at 
1.30 p.m. and the First Race will be run at 2.00 p 

| Through Tickets, (9 Races—$18.00) also tickets at $2.00: pe for the 
| Cash Sweep on the last race of the Meeting as‘ well as the Special Cash | 
|) Sweep on the “Hong Kong Derby” scheduled to be run.on 2nd May, 1953, 
) may e obtained at the Cash Sweep Office of the Club at Queen’s uilding, i 
| 
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Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Sixtieth Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of Shareholders will be 

held at the Company’s Registered 
Office, 4th Floor, P. & O. Build- 
ing, ,on Wednesday, the 18th day 
of March, 1953, at 11 a.m. for 
the purpose of receiving and con- 
sidering the Reports of the Direc- 
tors and of the Auditors and the 
Profit and Loss Account for the 
year ended 31st December, 1952, 
and the Balance Sheet as at that 
date and for the election of Direc- 
§ tors and_ the sppomtment of 
§ Auditors. 


The Regiatel of Transfers of 
the Company will.be closed from 
Saturday, the 7th day of March 


to Wednesday, the 18th day of i 


| 

| 

| 

Cash ived ect of Dividends should be checked before leavi the P 

GIBB, LIVINGSTON &CO.,LTD., } | 
| 
| 
j 


Ground Floor, Chater Road. 


Through Tickets reserved for this meeting but: not paid for by 10.00 


a.m. on Friday, 6th March, will be sold and the reservation cancelled 
for future meetings. 


: To avoid congestion at the Cash Sweep Office at. Queen’s Building, sweep | 
tickets may also be purchased at the Club’s Branch Offices at:—_ 


5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or. 382 Nathan: Road, Kowloon 


The attention of Totalisator Investors is to the 
| 
| 
| 


Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by: the Stewards | 
when the “ALL CLEAR” is given. The “ALL CLEAR” signal will be indicated: by a white 


light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR © 


THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. 


entertained once Investors -have left the Counters. 
Agents. 


All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the : 
Race Course on the day to, which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 
Hong Kong, 12th February, 1953 


after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be -run.: 

| In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a: ticket is 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 

MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 


SETS OF M ERS’ AND LADIES’ BADGES WHICH ARE BEING ISSUED FOR THER 
1953 RAE ON ARE NOT VALID UNTIL 1ST APRIL, 1953. 1952 SETS ARE VALID. 


Members and guests: are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 
NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. _ 
Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season -tickets — 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the. 
Club Rooms at $10.00 including tax, ‘for ladies or gentlemen are ob- 


| 

NOTICE | 
| 

| 

tainable through the Secretary at Alexandra House, on the written or per- 
| 

| 

| 


GREEN ISLAND CEMENT -° 


COMPANY, LIMITED | sonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all 


pene visitors introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, ete. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Sixtieth Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of Shareholders will be 
held at the Offices of the Com- 
pany, Telephone House, Des 
oeux Road Central, Victoria, 
Hong Kong, on Thursday, the 
12th March, 1953, at NOON for 
the purpose of receiving the Re- 
port of the Board of Directors, 
with. the Statement of 
Accounts, for the year ended 31st 
December, 1952, and to elect 
Directors and appoint Auditors. 


The Transfer Books, of. the || 
Company will be -closed from 

( 

( 


| 
a number of badges admitting’ to Members’ Enclosure. will 
be on sale at the Race Course. 
! The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at’? 
11.00 a.m. and the Secretary’s Office at 11.45 arm. The Treasurers’ Com- 
} pradore Office is situated at Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater Road, { 
) and the Secretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. | 
! A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable:at. the Club House provided | 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel, 27818). 


NO WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES DURING 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 

The-Priceof admission to the Public will ‘bs $3. 00 
) ] tax for all persons including Ladies and will’ be payable at the Gate. | 
5 Any person leaving the Public Enclosure oe a Meeting will forfeit 
| his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be required to pay the 
requisite fee of $3.00 in order to re-admission, 


| 
| 
| 
BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, WILL NOT BE PERMITTED wo: OPERATE 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. | 
| 
| 
| 


MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE. OBTAINABLE IN THE. RESTAURANT IN» 


Thursday, 26th February, to. THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 


Thursday, 12th March, 1953, both 


SERVANTS’ PASSES 
days inclusive. 


; Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, wid are are 
~ requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse heir names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in'the Members’ En- 
~ closure except for pene through on their duties and must remain in their 


Order of the of 
Directors, 


J. s. C. NEEL, 


General Manager & ) 
Secretary. 
( 


to Boxes in the Coffee Room, ox holder's and: Members are ) 
quested to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public’Be 
Dated this 6th Day of February, Hall. Military Police will be posted at various points in ‘the enclosure’ to 
1953 


“By Order, 
Misa, Secretary. . 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
¥. 
! 
| 
— 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD taels arranged. Imports were mainly Cross rates worked locally were 
from Macao and totaled 28,500 taels. US$40.46-40.34 per ounce. A total of 
| MARKETS One airborne shipment of 40,000 ounces 14,400 ounces were contracted at 
arrived in Macao. Exports totaled 40-35-40.83 cif Macao. 

Report for the two weeks of 9th to 19,500 taels, of which 12,000 taels to 


2ist February:— 8,500 taels to Indochina, 
| 3,000 taels to Indonesia and 1,000 n coins 
Gold, taels to Japan. Differences paid for “ey 
Date High .945 Low.945 Macao.99 local and Macao .99 fine bars for ex- 5.55 
9th Feb. 281% 279 were $14.00-13.80 and 12.60-12.40 
10th Feb. 27934 27844 Low 28844 respectively per tael of .945 fine. Trading totals 4,000 taels 12,000 coins —- 
12th-17th Feb. HOLIDAYS 
18th Feb. 28014 279% | US$ 
ried Date 1,T. High T.T. Low Notes High Notes Low D.D. 
2ist Feb. 281 280% 29256 High 9th Feb. 60414 602 599% 
10th Feb. 603 60114 599% 598 Low 
Business was small because of the 601% 599% 
lunar uew year festival and fluctua- 6083 sent 
tions were limited due to easier world jon Feb. 606 605 603 601% 
prices but steadier US$ exchange, and 20th Feb. 606% 60514 60314 : 6021% = 
import and export being reduced. 2ist Feb. 607% 606% 604% 602% 605 High 
Political news had no effect. Speculators 
tend to be overbought. Interest for Trading totals US$1,940,000 Cash U8$829,000 Forward US$4%4 million US$394,000 


changeover amounted to $8 in favour 


of sellers per 10 taels of .945 fine. M “ 
Local shock: wat rather Teadthes arket continued steady mainly on exchange operators bought heavily, as 


totaled 162,400 taels or averaged purchases by triangular exchange they sold in Japan with good profit. 


; operators, for rates in Japan turned | 
23,200 taels per working day. Posi- higher than our rates, and offerings Interest was $1.46 in favour of sellers 


tions taken in the forward market were small. In the T.T. sector, general eT US$1,000, and positions figured st 
(“ured at 82,450 taels per average day. and gold importers bought with poor US$3_ million. In the D.D. sector, 
' 7. sales amounted to 47,130 taels, offerings from Bangkok and the Philip- market was dull as oversea Chinese re- 
of which 20,630 taels listed and 26,500 pines. In the Notes market, triangular mittances were greatly reduced, 


Miscellaneous Exchanges 
9th to 21st | US$ Yen 


February Canadian $ Peso in Japan per 10,000 Malayan $ per HK$100 Baht per HK$100 Piastres per HK$100 
High 6.10 2.09 6.06 149% 53.40 217 860 
Low 6.08 2.02 6.02 14714 53.55 280 880 

Trading totals Canadian $25,000 Pesos 110,000 US$35,000 Yeni million Malayan $160,000 Baht 1 million Piastres 2%; million 


Chinese Exchange 


9th to 21st per million Remittance - Remittanee Remittance Remittance Exchange Exchange 
February PB$ Notes Canton per HK$1 Swatow per HK$1 Amoy per HK$1 Shanghai per HK$1 Gold Shanghai US$ Shanghai 
High 190 PBS$6,200 PB$5,250 PB$5,450 PB$5,450 86 84 
Low 174 PB$6,500 PB$5,300 PB$5,500 PB$5,450 86 | 84 
Trading totals PB$30 million PB$50 million © PB$40 million PB$100 million PB$50 million | Nominal Nominal 
Taiwan Exchange 
9th to 21st per 1,000 Remittance Exchange Exchange 
February | Taiwan $ Notes Taiwan $ Gold US$ 
High | 247 250 (107 103 
Low 248% 240 107 103 
Trading totals | Taiwan $210,000 Taiwan $%4 million Nominal Nominal 
| Banknotes Market 
February  &Stg. Aust.£ N.Z. £ Egypt. S. African £ Indian Rupee Pakistan Rupee Burmese Rupee 
High $16 .00 12.60 12.80 13.50 15.40 1.20 1.15 92 
Low 15.85 912.40 12.70 13.50 15.35 1.19 1.15 .90 
) Sth to 21st 
x February Malayan $ Canadian $ Peso Macao Pataca Yen per 16,000 Piastre per 100 Baht per 100 Indonesian Rupee per 100 


High ‘1.836 1.03 147% 12.15 35.10 22.50 
Low 1.833. 6.09 2.08 ' wee 145% 11.65 34.50 22.20 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD . 
MARKETS 


Report for week February 23—28 re 


Gold 
- Date High .945 ‘Low .945 Macao .99 
23rd Feb. $281%% $280 292% High 
24th Feb. 280% 2795 
25th Feb. 279%, 27854 
26th Feb. 279 278%% 
27th Feb. 278% 278% 
28th Feb. 278% 278%, Low 28934 


Highest for February was $284% and 
the lowest was 278%. 


During the week under | review, 
market was easy and very quiet with 


prices were. lower, exports greatly . E 
reduced and stimulating news lacking. 


These were causes for the decline. 
There is no expectation for better prices 
yet. Speculative activity is poor and 
alarming news’is not expected. 

Interest for changeover favoured 
sellers and amounted to $2.84 per’ 10 
taels of .945 fine. Local stock remain- 
ed plentiful. Tradings were poor and 
totalled 120,900 taels or average 20,150 


-taels daily. Positions taken figured at 


86,400 taels daily average. Cash sales. 
totalled 22,540 taels, of which 10,540 
taels officially listed and.12,000 taels 
privately arranged. Imports were all 
from Macao and amounted to 16,500 
taels. One airborne shipment of 40,000 


FAR EASTERN . 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


_Exports;aggregated 12,500 taels 
which 6,500 taels to Singapore, 2,5. 
taels to Indonesia, 1,500 taels to Indo- 
china, 1,500 taels to Japan and Korea 
and 500 taels to Taiwan. Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$14.00-13.80 and 12.60-12.50 respec-. 
tively per tael of .945 fine. = 

Cross rates were US$40.31-40.13 per 
ounce. ‘Imported gold quoted 40.38- 
40.28 C.I.F. Macao, with some sellers. 
offering, : but nothing was concluded. 


Silver 
28rd to 28th Bar —$ coin 20¢ coins 
February per tael per coin per 5) coins 
High $5.57 3.68 2.72 
Low $5.55 3.65 2.72 


prices moving down gradually. World © ounces arrived in Macao last week. Trading Totals 4,000 taels 18,000 coins Nominal — 
Banknotes 
23rd to 28th 
February £ Steg. Aust. £ N.Z.£ S. Afr. £ Indian Rupee Pakistan Rupee Ceylon Rupee Burmese Rupee 
Bigh 15.93 12.39 12.88 15.40 1.192 91.08 
Low 15.78 12.36 12:83 15.33 1.19 1.14 1.02 
February Malayan $ Canadian $ Peso Macao Pataca Yen per 10,000 Piastre per 100. Baht per100 Indonesia per 100. 
High 1.835 6.105 2.13 1.03 152% 12.05 35.50 22.50 
Low 1.83. 6.10 1.01 11.95 35.30 
US$ heavy: Few gold import requirements 
Date “TT. High ‘TT. Low Mokes High Notes-Low D.D. were reported. In the notes market, 
23rd Feb $6074 $60534 $ 60534 $6031; due to the changeover interest re- 
24th Feb. 607 606 604% 603% 605 High maining in favour of buyers, rates 
25th Feb. 606 34 60514 6044 602% moved to Change- 
26th Feb. 60534 605 34 602% w 6 - over interest favoured buyers at a total 
2ith Feb. 60672 oad 602% $1.94 per-US$1,000. Positions taken 
28th Feb. 606 60514 60334 602% fi 
gured at US$3% million. Specula 
Trading Totals US$1 020,000 Cash US$619,000 Forward US$3%4 million US$230,000 activity was poor. In the D.D. sec j 


Market settled down in quietness 


changes there; should this become a 


business was reduced sharply due to 
few Chinese oversea remittances. 


. and rates fluctuated within ‘narrow fact, our market will be affected and High and low for T.T. and Notes in 
margins. It was reported that Japan will follow their fluctuations. February were $608%-601% and 
may free the operation of US$ ex- In the T.T. sector, banks sold rather 606%-598 respectively. | 

Miscellaneous Exchanges 
23rd to 28th US$ Vou - | 
February Canadian $ Peso in Japan per 10,000 Malayan $ per HK$100 Baht per HK$100 Piastres per HK$100 
High 6.09 2.11 6.06 148% 53.30. ig fea 850 
Low 6.07 2.08 6.03 «148 53.55 277 | 855 
Trading Totals Canadian $25,000 Pesos 85,000 US$20,000 Yen 7 million Malayan $80,000 Baht 750,000 Piastres 144 million 
| Chinese Exchange 
23rd to 28th per million Remittance Remittance Remittance ‘ Remittance Exchange Exchange 
February PB$ Notes Canton per HK$ Swatow per HK$ Amoy per HK$ Shanghai per HK$ Gold Shanghai US$ Shanghai . 
High $210 PB$6,000 5,050 5,400 5,350 86. 84 
: Low 185 6,450 &,250 | 5,450 5,450 86 84 
Trading Totals PB$100 million PB$90 million PB$50 million PB$50 million PB$50 million Nominal Nominal 
Taiwan Exchange 
23rd to 28th per 1,000 Remittance Exchange Exchange 
February Taiwan $ Notes Gold US$ 
High » 245 240 107 103 
_ Low 238 232%, 107 103 
Trading Totals Taiwan $250,000 Taiwan $1 million Nominal Nominal 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


(By Chance) 


The last fortnight of the share mar- 
ket showed the same quietness and 
steadiness as before and this. state 
of affairs may remain for some 
time. There is a certain feeling of 
uneasiness in the market. Many people 
prefer to wait. Prices of most shares 
did not ease off because of the good 
return especially in Public Utilities. 


In the week preceding the Chinese 
New Year the total number of shares 
done was 185,082 and the total volume 
of business, $2,042,488. Last week 
with only four business days, the total 
number of shares transacted dwindled 
to 136,183 and the volume of business 
to $1,810,154, 

As to dividends so far announced by 
the various companies, Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation (Int. 
Div. £2, F. Div. £3), Bank of East 


_ Asia, Ltd. (Yr. Div. $9), Hongkong 
Land Investment & Agency Co., Ltd. 
(“O” Int. Div. $2, F. Div. $2, “‘N’ Int.. 
Div. $1, F. Div, $1), ‘Star Ferry Co., 
Ltd. (Int. Div. $3.50, F. Div. $5.50), 
Hongkong Telephone Co., Ltd. (Yr. Div. 
$1.40) and Green Island Cement Co., |. 
Ltd. (Yr. Div. $2), A. S. Watson . {> 
Co., Ltd. (Yr. Div. $3)—-paid the sami, 
dividends as last financial year, while 
Hongkong Tramways, Ltd. (Int. Div. 
60c., F. Div. $1.70, less tax), Hong- 
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pany Ltd, (F. Div. $4, Int. Div. $3) 
China Light & Power Co, 

Div. 30c., F. Div. 65c.) Kwong Sang 
Hong, Ltd. (Int. Div. $6, F, Div. $12 


less tax)—paid more than last financial 


year. Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. 
(Int. Div. 70c., F. Div. $1.40), Union 
Waterboat Co., Ltd. (Yr. Div. “O” $2, 
“B” $1), Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. (Yr. 
Div. $1), paid less than last financial 
year because of the. additional bonus 
issues which averaged down the divi- 
dends proportionately. Sandakan Light 
and Power Co., Ltd, paid the first divi- 
dend of 50 cents each share this year 
since the Pacific War. 


“The Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd. will 


acquire the whole or in certain circum- 
stances a part of the issued shares in 
the Shanghai Loan and Investment Co., 
Ltd. in exchange for new shares to be 
issued by the Yangtsze Finance in the 


proportion of 3 Yangtszes to 10 Loans. 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 20th 
February, 1953, compared with those at the 
close of the previous fortnight :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan, 
981%, nom. 
(19384 & 1940), 
1 


‘ 
314% Loan (1948), 
93 sa. 


Banks 
a. & S. Bank, 
Xx. Div., 1370 sa; down $50. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), 
£7814 nom; down &2. 
Chartered Bank, 
£11-7/16 nom; up £%. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., . 
£20% nom; up 
Bank of East Asia, 
145 b. 


Insurances 
Canton Ins., 
250 nom. 
Union Ins., 
800 nom. 
China Underwriters, 

5.30 sa. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 
160 nom. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 
160 nom. 
Indo China (Pref.), 
. 10.10 nom. 
Indo China (Def.), 
48.60 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 
80/7144 nom; up 1/10%. 
U. Waterboats, 
Ex. Div., 18% s; down $1.70. 
Asia Nav., 2 
1.60 s. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etc. 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 
90 s 


North Point Wharves, 
6.30 b; 6% s. 
Sh. Hongkew, 
1.45 b; down 35c. 
H.K. Docks, 
19.80 nom; down 40c. 
China Providents (old), 
~--12.70 b; 12.90 s; 12.80 sa. 
wna Providents (New), 
£1.20 sa. 
Dockyards, 
2.20 b. 
W heelocks, 
7.60 sa; down 10c. 


g and Shanghai Hotels, Ltd. (Yr. 
. 65¢c.), Wheelock Marden & Com-. 


Ltd. (Int. 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 
4%, nom. 
H.K. Mines, 
3c. nom, 


a Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 
7.55 b; 7.60 sa; up lbc. 
H.K. Lands (Old), 
5544/55 sa; down $1. 
H.K. Lands (Bonus & 1952 Issue), 
54%_ s; down .50c. 
S’hai Lands, 
1.65 b; 1.70 s. 
Humphreys, 
13.80 nom. 
H.K. Realties, 
24% b; 2% sa. 


Chinese Estates, 


131 nom. 


Public Utilities 
Tram 


ways, 
21% b; 21.70 8s; 21144/.60 sa; down 40c. 


Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 

36 nom. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 

18 nom. 
Star Ferries, 

' Ex. Div., 110 s; down $5. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 

9% b; 9% sa; up 5c. 
One Lights (Partly Pd.), 


b; 6.05 s; 6.05/6 sa; down 5c. 


H.K. Electrics 


23.40 b; 28.60 s; 2814 sa; down 200. 


Macao Electrics, 
1044 nom. 
Sandakan Lights, 
7144 nom. 
Telephones, 


19 b; 19.30 s; 19.20 sa; down 40c. 


Telephones (New), 
17.90 nom; down 650c. 
Shanghai Gas, 
1.30 nom, 


Industrials 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 


2744 nom. 
Cem 


Stores &c. 


airy Farms, 

19 b; 19.10 s; 19 sa. 
Watsons, 

24.60 s; 24.60 sa; up $1.10. 
L. Crawfords, 

28%, nom; down 60c. 
Sinceres, 

2%, b; down 100. 
China Emporium, 

9.30 b. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 

1.80 b. 
Kwong Sang Hon 


g, 
Ex. Div., 139% sa; down $5.50. 


Wing On (H.K.), 
47 nom. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 
18.60 nom. 
International Films, 
70c. nom. 


H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 


2.30 nom. 

H'.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 
1.70 nom. 

Vibro Pilings, 
8 nom; down $1. 

Marsman, Investments, 


S’hai Loan, 

1.60 b; up 365c. 
Yangtsze Finance, 

5.85 b; 6 s; 5.90 sa. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 
2.40 b; 2% s; down: 15c. 


ents, 
17.80 s; 17.70/.60 sa; down 10c. 
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Rubber, etc. Companies 
Anglo-Dutch, 
_1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 


30c. nom. 
Ayer Tawah, 
3b 


Bute Plantation, 
2120 
Consolidated Rubber, 
3.40 nom. 
Dominion Rubber, 
2.20 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 
40c. b; 40c. sa; down 5c. 
Kota Bahroe, 
2.95 b; 3 sa; down 10c. 
Kroewoek Java, 
40c. b. 
Langkat, 
55c. b. 
Rubber Trust, 
2.10 b; 2.20 8; up 5e. 
Shanghai Kedah, 
5% b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, — 
70c. b. 


Shanghai Pahang, 

1.125 b; up 12%ce. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 

4 nom. 
Sungala, 

2 nom. 
Sungei Duri, 

3.20 nom; down 40c. 
Tanah Merah, 

85c. nom. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 

1% b. 


HONGKONG TRADE IN GOLD & 
SILVER IN 1952 


Official records of Hongkong show > 
that gold imports in 1952 totaled only 
79 ozs valued at $17,110. Officially 
recorded exports of gold totaled 2606 
ozs valued at $648,461. The value per 
oz was $246.92 which is not in ac- 
cordance with the official price but 
approximates the free market price; 
the officially recorded valuation of gold 
ng 23%2% above the official price in 


Exports were consigned to North 
Borneo where gold can be freely im- 
ported, there being no restriction on 
gold trade. This fact—very odd in. 
itself as North Borneo is another Bri- 
tish colony and a member of the ster- 
ling area—is not well known among 
local gold dealers who still keep on 
smuggling gold into Sandakan, Jessel- 
ton and other minor ports of North 
Borneo. From the point of view of 
the N. Borneo Customs this is a re-’ 
grettable matter as their trade statis- 
tics are not correct as far as bullion 
is concerned. Local gold exporters 
seem to feel reluctant to declare ship- 
ments to North Borneo as they are 
afraid that some awkward questions 
might be asked by the authorities as 
regards the supply of these exporters. 
However, no such questions have ever 
been asked. 


Silver imports in 1952, according to 
official records, totaled 1,944,328 ozs 
valued at $8,197,129, and exports total- 
ed 2,538,277 ozs valued at $13,526,486. 
Imports came mainly from Macao but 
were actually obtained from China with 
Macao only serving as a convenient 
entrepot. Illicit imports arrived here 


¥ 
| 
| 19.80 s. 
6/- nom. 
Marsman, (H.K.), 
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from Kwangtung and: Taiwan. Ex- 
ports were shipped mainly to, Thailand 
and the UK. The official valuation of 
silver when imported was $4.215 per 
oz, and when exported $5.329. The 
export value was 26.4% above the im- 
port value. Exports in 1952 were, as 
also in previous years, considerably 
higher than imports (in weight and 
value) which is the result of import 
smuggling. The export excess was 
594,000 ozs and the export value was 
$5.3 million higher than the import 
value. As regards weight, exports were 
30% heavier than imports. Following 


are the official figures for gold and 
silver trade in 1952: 
IMPORTS ozs. HK$ 
Unworked gold (leave and > 
United Kingdom ...... 48 10,201 
Silver (bars or ingots) .. 1,165,120 5,087,529 
United Kingdom ...... 204,876 1,082,966 
49,272 254,000 
Silver COIS 779,208 3,109,600 
EXPORTS 
Gold, in bars (in the form 
accepted inter-bank 
transactions) .......... 2,606 613,461 
North Borneo (Br.) ... 2,606 643,461 
Other unworked gold (leaf : 
Silver (bars or ingots) .. 1,980,456 10,709,756 
United Kingdom ...... 407,804 2,164,670 
North Borneo (Br.) .. 2,565 13,365 
United Kingdom ...... 525,467 2,717,790 
ere 24,000 73,200 


CHINESE NATIVE. BANKS AND 
-GCLD DEALERS 


(By a Chinese Native Banker). . 


The majority of the Chinese Native 
Banks and Gold Dealers are still using 
the lunar calendar to prepare their 
balance sheets. All the banks and 
dealers, when concluding 
vear, 

usiness period since the conclusion of 
World War II. This was due to small 
fluctuations which gave no inducement 
to speculators, to fewer foreign ex- 
change operations and to absence of 
almost all Chinese exchange business. 


~The banks had prepared for this bad 


year and aside of a few failures of 
gold dealers, no serious failure of 
banks was reported. 


Those dealing in foreign exchange, 
particularly US$, had fairly good busi- 
ness, but as profit was limited, they 
were in the end dissatisfied. From 
miscellaneous exchanges, which were 
mostly dealt between merchants, the 
banks hardly profited. As regards 
continental China and Taiwan (‘‘do- 
mestic’”) exchanges, native banks were 
practically out of the business, for it 
was difficult and dangerous to engage 
in it. 

In loans and mortgage business, only 
a few larger capitalized banks operated. 
Tai Sang Bank could enjoy a good 
return. 


Importers of gold from Macao 
achieved good profit, their business 
being steady, and few losses in their 
illegal 
Tak Cheong Bank was the foremost 
and most successful operator and 
transit dealer. Exporters of gold found 
their profits being limited, and losses 
in their illegal transits were heavy 
both here and at destination ports. 
Exports to Bangkok ceased owing to the 
Siamese govt, allowing official imports. 


Gold dealers were left with fewer 
clients because of smaller fluctuations. 


last lunar . 
were experiencing the worst 


transits were reported. The. 
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Speculators on own account were y 
successful and even those few who h 


better luck found that their profits 


were hardly sufficient to cover their 
heavy overhead expenses. The Chan 


Man Tat Bank was noted for their 


successive speculative operations. 
Money changers were rarely enjoy- 
ing profits; the situation in Red China 
and féwer travellers caused slow busi- 
néss. Wing Cheong and Tung Lee 
monéy changers achieved some profit. 


Gold and silversmiths were report- 
ing poor business as the buying power 
here was reduced and few were able 
to earn their overhead expenses. 


UNION WATERBOAT COMPANY 


At the 44th Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of the Union Waterboat Company 
held last week. the Chairman stated 
that the results of the past year’s 
working had been most satisfactory and 


was the best-in the Company’s history. 


A profit of $877,960 was realised 
and it was agreed to pay a dividend of 
$2 per share on 71,430 “old” shares 
and $1 per share on 71,430 “Bonus” 
shares absorbing $214,290. It was 
also agreed that the sum of $25,945 
should be transferred to General Re- 
serve; $10,860 to Special Repair Re- 
serve; $70,000 to Waterboat Replace- 
ment Reserve; $15,000 to Staff Leave 


$38,246 for Corporation Profits Tax 


& Superannuation Reserve, & 


$3,617 to be carried forward, 


CHINA PROVIDENT LOAN & 
MORTGAGE CO.,LTD. 


The profit for the year ended 3ist 
December, 1952, is, subject to audit, 
$1,252,771. At a meeting of the 
Directors held today, it was decided 
to declare a Dividend & Bonus of $1.70 


per Old Share and a pro rata Dividend 


& Bonus on the New Shares of 17.7 
cents per share, both free of tax. 


Ltd. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at $22, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Annual ‘ids aeebatlon rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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EXECUTORS 


AND 


ERUSTEES 


FOR THE 


G:O L'ON'Y 


AND THE 


FAR EAST. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of the 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONGKONG 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL. HONGKONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
: 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong — 
FINANCE 


SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 

WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION | 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


& SHAW 
=: = 
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HONGKONG 


Re 
EAST SUN TEXTILE CO., LTD. 
12, No. 11, Duddell St., Hongkong 

Tel, 26748, 88156. F. 52618 


HONGKONG COTTON MILLS, LTD. 
1008, Alexandra House, Hongkong 

Tel. 33586, 38291. Factory Tel. 50792 


KOWLOON TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
LTD. 

St. George’s Building, Hongkong 
Tel. 31105, 31106. Factory 91—735 


LEA TAI TEXTILE CoO., LTD. 
lst Fl., 29 Connaught Rd., Hongkong 
Tel. 25117. Factory 53677 
NANYANG COTTON MILL, LTD. 
1103-7, Alexandra House, Hongkong 
Tel. 36056, 36057—8, 30839 
Factory Tel. 52335, 58275 
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COTTON SPINNING “MILLS 


HONGKONG 


ye wm ARS A 
NEW CHINA TEXTILES, LTD. 
507/8, Marina House, Hongkong 

Tel. 25413, 33575, 35860. F. 91-741 


K i, Bh 
ORIENTAL COTTON SPINNING & 
WEAVING CO., LTD. 

Room No. 212, 

20 Des Voeux Road, C., Hongkong 
Tel. 36752. F. 59909 


PAO HSING COTTON MILL, LTD. 


ist China Building, Hongkong 
Tel. 33426. F. 91—737 


SHANGHAI TEXTILES, LTD. | 
1 Mezz. Fl., Exchange Bldg., H.K. 
Tel, 21140. F. 91—739 


(6. 

SOUTH TEXTILES, LTD. 

3, 2nd F1., Tai Ping Bldg. 
16, Queen’s Road, H.K. 
Tel. 20265. F. 91—747 


Kh HMA RS 
SOUTH CHINA TEXTILE, LTD. 
201-202, National Bank Bldg., H.K. 

Tel, 28148, 25347, 36990 
Spinning Mill 50366 
Weaving Mill 58416 


He DARDS 4] 
SOUTH SEA TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Room No. 105, Pedder Bldg., H.K. 
Tel. 21153, 21858. I’, Tel. 91-731-2 


WYLER TEXTILES, LTD. 
2nd Fl., Loke Yew Bldg., H.K. 
Tel. 24886. Factory Tel. 58133-4 


Great commercial and industrial interests 
are waiting for you in Indonesia. 

So, tune in your business-activity to the 
Indonesian market and choose a smooth 
and comfortable trip between 


MANILA and DJAKARTA v.v. 
by 


GA-5227 
| 
| 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 


DODWELL 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 
HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


— 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting. Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,9T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 


HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co, (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. | | 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Linc 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 


Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corforation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co.. Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. ) 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


— 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast F Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S TREIN MAERSK _.... .... -... .... Mar. 6 
*M/S NICOLINE MAERSK ..... .... .... Mar, 20 
M/S ANNA MAERSK .... Apr. 2 


* Calling Vancouver. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S LEXA MAERSK 
M/S LEISE MAERSK .. 


Arrivals from a Gulf & India 


M/S MATHILDE MAERSK .... .... .... 
M/S ELLEN MAERSK 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 


M/S VIBEKE MAERSK 
M/S HERTA MAERSK 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


‘THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 3 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


| Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 


_ Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 16 


Accounts Department - - - + = - 2nd ~— Room 28 


Telephones : 
: 38661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable. Address : 
“RYMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 


TOKYO, SYDNEY AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 3 


Correspondents at 


LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
| BOMBAY, ete. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 


Shipping Agents: 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Ltp. : 


32369 (Private Office) 
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